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JAMES ALBERT WINANS 


Herbert A. 


AMES ALBERT WINANS was a 

college teacher from 1899 to 1945. 

He taught for twenty years at Cor- 
nell, twenty-two at Dartmouth, three at 
Missouri. He was one of the founders of 
the Speech Association of America, and 
its second president. After final retire- 
ment in 1945, he was still a frequent at- 
tendant at national and eastern meet- 
ings. He exercised great influence on a 
whole generation of college teachers by 
his book on public speaking, which ap- 
peared first in 1915. On his professional 
colleagues in the national asociation, his 
influence, based on intellectual leader- 
ship early established, on sound judg- 
ment and total integrity, was even 
greater. 


Winans devoted himself, all through 
his teaching life, to public speaking. As 
a department head, he fostered the 
growth of dramatics and of speech im- 
provement, and made a beginning of 
graduate studies. But his interest cen- 
tered on the teaching of public speak- 
ing to undergraduates. In 1936, address- 
ing the national association, he defined 
his main concern as “the simple and de- 
lightful task of helping boys and girls 
to be more useful when they talk.” He 


Herbert A. Wichelns is Professor of Speech, 
Cornell University. He was President of the 
Speech Association of America in 1937. 


Wichelns 


was then well past his prime, and had 
found his calling. 


But there had been years of restless 
search to find that mission and to clarify 
his purpose. When Winans was grad- 
uated from Hamilton College in 1897, 
he was already twenty-five years old. 
During the first decade of his connection 
with Cornell he enrolled in the Law 
School and took a degree, although he 
never practiced. He made some trials of 
social service work. He _ transferred, 
briefly, to the University of California. 
During that decade he knew all the 
anxieties and tensions and physical ill- 
ness of an able, ambitious, but as yet 
unsettled man. 


With the formation of the Eastern 
Public Speaking Conference and, a little 
later, of the national organization, Wi- 
nans found himself. Association with 
professional colleagues, so matter of 
course to us, was a new experience to a 
member of a two-man, sometimes a one- 
man department. With the end of pro- 
fessional solitude, came stability of pur- 
pose and new energy for original studies. 
So, in 1911, appeared a pamphlet called 
Notes on Public Speaking and, in 1915, 
Public Speaking, the book which, apply- 
ing the theory of attention to the work 
of the speaker in every phase from prep- 
aration to delivery, established its author 
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as an intellectual leader in his profes- 
sion. 

The book had immediate and great 
success. There were revisions and adap- 
tations. There was another book, with 
a collaborator, on argument, and, in old 
age, a study of the Knapp-White trial. 
But the work of 
years later, was the prime contribution 
book lost favor. Winans was philosoph- 


1915, as revised two 


Winans made. some decades, the 
ical about it. “Our little systems have 
their day,” he said. In a technical sense 
the attention theory was the leading 
feature of his contribution. Professor 
W. S. Howell has wisely emphasized an- 
other aspect: Winans grounded his work 
in the conviction “that the lessons as- 
signed to the young student must apply 
not alone to the young student’s pres- 
ent world but also to the world in which 
he must live as an adult. . Winans 
taught young students how to inhabit 
their world more confidently by learn- 
ing to behave in it as they would have 
to behave one day in the world of adult 
men and women.” I’m not sure that the 
books of the last fifteen years, numerous 


as they are, have followed that principle. 

That principle underlay all Winans’ 
teaching procedures. A rather formless 
course, I thought, when a senior in 
“advanced public speaking,” for Winans 
rode with a very loose rein. No dogmas 
to remember, no slogans or maxims, no 
lecturer’s tricks of presentation, no man- 
nerisms for alumni at reunion time to 
recall. But Winans conveyed an attitude 
nonetheless—an adult re- 
sponsibility for thought and its commu- 


attitude of 


nication. I realized that long afterwards. 


My first meeting with Mr. 
Winans, in 1913, was a very minor les- 


very 


son in that principle. The meeting was 
almost literally a collision. A group of 
us sophomores were coming down the 
hall with whoop and holler, clatter and 
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bang. Around the corner loomed the 
tall imposing figure, just then stern- 
visaged, to block the way and make the 
firm suggestion that there were bette 
places for commotion. We went, cowed 
but bearing no grudge. 

In the next years, as a debater, I saw 
him often, never stern, but kindly and 
helpful in a’ deliberately casual way. 
Winans insisted always on acting as 
adviser rather than as coach. He rarely, 
supplied arguments, never made the case 
for us. “Do it yourself,” was his maxim 
for us when it came to thinking the sub- 
ject through. One of his contemporaries, 
ecstatic over a debate victory, could try 
to telephone the big news home by 
shoving his program into the coin slot. 
Winans, if occasionally he sent a mes- 
sage, never overwhelmed. He 
thought more of the substance of the 
discussion 


was 
than of the contest, viewed 
the debaters not as “his team” but as 
citizens who had something to say and 
ought to have more. 


Yet the casual unemphatic manner did 
not conceal his standards, which pointed 
us to the problem before the nation 
rather than to the contest. His sugges- 
tions were hints to wider and deeper ex- 
ploration, never a_hard-and-fast me- 
chanical analysis. “In ideal preparation 
you would read everything obtainable,” 
he said in his textbook. That principle 
governed all his contacts with us. The 
consequence, of course, was sometimes 
a less polished debate than if reflection 
had been cut off in favor of perfecting 
expression. Winans did not mind. He 
valued the gift of style, but cast his 
vote for substance, and knew that ideas 
must glimmer before they can shine. 

The formulas of analysis which we 
know as stock issues he thought of little 
help to understanding. “Dig in, dig 
deeper, dig all around,” he seemed to 


say, “and the issues will emerge from 
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the material.” His emphasis was always 
on the problem and on getting knowl- 
edge about it—on getting knowledge, 
and on making up your own mind. 
Though he had written much on the 
nature of audiences, I don’t recall that 
judges or audiences ever came into view 
when he dealt with debaters. 

Now and then, in choosing intercol- 
legiate debaters, it was necessary to in- 
vite one of. the candidates to change 
sides. Here, for Winans, was a crisis in 
conscience. He made the suggestion ten- 
tatively, apologetically, and seemed re- 
lieved when the invitation was refused. 
The case for debating both sides never 
impressed him, at least not for really 
public occasions. A speaker was a citizen, 
who ought to give the best counsel he 
could, and sincerity meant more than 
ingenuity. It was, of course, a time when 
debates could find real audiences, and 
sometimes large ones. The closet debates 
of tournaments were unknown. 


Naturally, if he dealt with debaters 
in this spirit, his classroom teaching, with 
no public impression at stake, followed 
the same principle. His classroom at 
Cornell about 1916 was a dingy base- 
ment ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, 
adorned only with a steel engraving of 
Daniel Webster at his grimmest. No 
gadgets in the way of recording equip- 
ment, of course. A_ blackboard, but 
Winans did not use it in lectures, and 
did not encourage its use. He showed 
little interest in visual aids. He kept our 
minds on the problem of having some- 
thing to say, and suggested that the Eng- 
lish languages had riches enough for 
communicating that something. 


room, 


By the tone he set, as well as by ex- 
plicit iteration, he put the onus on the 
student speaker. The speaker was _ re- 
sponsible. He had located the problem; 
now let him fill it out by mastering the 
materials. Winans rarely made very ex- 


plicit assignments; nowadays we seem to 
write much more detailed prescriptions 
than he ever did. But he liked to pre- 
scribe taking a trite subject and making 
it interesting. In the main, another op- 
portunity to say what was on your mind 
seemed to him to be enough. Only have 
something on your mind; and in it. He 
demanded knowledge, and he demanded 
concern. 


His conduct of the class hour was de- 
liberately casual. He made criticisms, 
but not in accordance with a formula. 
In listening to speeches, he did not em- 
ploy the criticism sheets now in vogue, 
although he made a few notes. His lec- 
tures on textbook themes were some- 
times dull. Probably his best lecturing 
was by way of a critical review of a 
round of speeches recently heard in 
class. Here he selected and drove home 
a few points. The few points almost al- 
ways centered on getting fuller aware- 
ness of the interrelated meanings of the 
speaker’s own material. “Know the ev- 
idence, yes,’ he said in his course on legal 
argument at Dartmouth. “But also know 
its bearing on the whole case. If you 
know its significance, you will drive it 
home and clinch it.” In his course in 
legal argument at Dartmouth, Professor 
Neale has told us, he allowed rebuttals 
to the summation speeches. It was a 
violation of common procedure in the 
courtroom, but Winans thought that 
the second appearance often brought 
out all the powers the speaker had, and 
besides it was more fun. 


He thought, especially in his later 
years, that formal criticism of student 
speaking could be overdone. He pre- 
ferred the pre-conference. This he used 
to guide choice of subjects, to get work 
started early, to stimulate thinking. A 
later conference, but still in advance of 
the speech, reviewed the outline. “The 
best teaching is done at your desk, in 
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conference with one student at a time,” 
he used to say to his assistants, who were 
also, of course, his apprentices. He was 
fortunate that the teaching load per- 
mitted by authority allowed time for 
the conference method. But at Dart- 
mouth he once, at least, handled five sep- 
arate sections of his favorite course to 
give all the students time enough to 
speak. Though he believed in confer- 
ences, he knew that a too-zealous in- 
structor could overdo. I recall being held 
back from over-conferring. “After all,” 
said Winans, “the responsibility is the 
student’s; don’t do his work for him.” 


He could be very patient with the stu- 
dent who found it hard to find a sub- 
ject. “Has anything come?” I once heard 
him say after five minutes of silent wait- 
ing for an earnest but dull young man 
to search his mind. But he could lose 
his temper, or pretend to, at mere glib- 
ness, deliberate superficiality, refusal to 
take responsibility. 


Winans believed in declamation as 
part of the public speaker’s training. But 
we must let him put his own interpre- 
tation on the word. He thought it good 
for the student to speak a speech com- 
posed by an older and better mind. But 
it must be a speech, not an impersona- 
tion, not a dramatic recitation. The se- 
lection chosen must have meaning for 
the student speaker, meaning that would 
expand and deepen under study. The se- 
lection, thoroughly discussed in class, 
later learned by heart, was rehearsed in 
half-hour practice sessions, then finally 
given in class. The rehearsal was never 
used to fix a single way of making the 
speech. Rather it was used to bring out 
meanings and relationships, to clarify 
and deepen understanding. That was 
the purpose, too, of the scheme for the 
study of a selection included in his text- 
book. That scheme had no room for 
calculated pause or gesture or change of 


tone. Instead, it showed the way to get 
understanding of the text, to stir imag- 
ination. “What's the relation between 
sentences? What’s the unexpressed tran- 
sition? Try expanding all connections, 
try an amplified paraphrase, find visual 
images to fit the thought.” 


During his years at Cornell, he reg- 
ularly conducted one of the contests in 
declamation so interpreted, each student 
finding his own selection. Not the least 
part of the training of young instructors 
was the departmental discussion after 
the try-outs. Who, among thirty or forty 
contestants, had really had “full realiza- 
tion of thought at the moment of utter- 
ance and a lively sense of communica- 
tion?” Platform bearing, bodily control, 
vocal flexibility—all were subordinated 
to the crucial test. 


Winans of course outlived the time 
when students were willing to memorize 
and to study closely. I’m not sure that 
the method was much used by him after 
his removal to Dartmouth in 1920. But 
he always thought that the new genera- 
tion of students had lost something in 
command of style, in developing imag- 
ination, and especially in making de- 
livery responsive to thought. 


It is interesting that the three little 
declamations included in his book for 
student practice all have philosophical 
as well as rhetorical significance. One, 
from Carlyle, expresses an ultimate con- 
fidence in the nature of things and the 
possibilities of human life. Another, 
from Huxley, puts upon men the duty 
of getting into harmony with nature and 
with human nature. The third, by 
George William Curtis, points out the 
way in which good citizens often fall 
short of an obvious political duty. This 
was, I believe, the one that he preferred, 
for the sense of obligation to the commu- 
nity was very strong in him. 


With his apprentices he was informal, 
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kindly, sometimes too permissive. A 
fixed time-table by which to teach, such 
as many of us now use, Winans never 
imposed. He liked best to put the ap- 
prentice in an office with an older man, 
then he trusted to contagion. After all, 
if the students were to be responsible, 
the young instructors too should exer- 
cise responsibility. But there were limits. 
I once switched the hour of meeting of 
a section so as to enable the class to de- 
part a bit earlier for the Christmas re- 
cess. Winans exploded. The laws had 
been broken, for there was a rule against 
such practices. He understood the pov- 
erty of teaching assistants, and took 
pleasure in hiding a carton of cigarettes 
under the papers on the desk of one of 
them, then waiting for the discovery. He 
lent them money and was patient when 
repayment fell behind schedule. But he 
never forgot that one friend of long 
standing chose wholly to forget the debt. 
That was a different matter. Though, 
as a friend has written, Winans “had 
the advantage of never having been a 
graduate student,” he took great pride 
in the advanced studies of his staff. But 
pomp of scholarly phrase or technical 
jargon could not impress him. He never 
smashed such balloons, but often in- 
serted, very gently, the slow-deflating 
needle. For he kept his mind upon es- 
sential meanings, and thought that plain 
prose for a clear idea ought to be 
enough. 


Winans was a devoted member of his 
professional associations. He did not 
share of the drudgery that keeps such 
associations going. The early Public 
Speaking Review shows him as faithful 
secretary, patiently summarizing discus- 
sions, urging colleagues to subscribe, to 
attend, to contribute articles. As the 
years passed and the national organiza- 
tion expanded, developing an elaborate 
committee structure, he took less in- 
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terest. “You can’t make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear, not even by putting it on 
a committee.” But he continued to at- 
tend, to sit in lobbies, ready for talk and 
exchange of ideas. His concern was for 
the direct exchange of views by men 
speaking their own minds out of their 
own experience. So he preferred the 
small intimate gathering to the elab- 
orate program, the individual judgment 
to the group consensus. 


Because he was an intense individual- 
ist, believing that every man must do 
his thinking for himself, Winans could 
like and respect men very different from 
himself. For an earlier writer on his 
subject, a man as egocentric and as want- 
ing in modesty as a man can be, he 
showed only the kindliest feeling. A 
Hanover mail-carrier by trenchant judg- 
ment and original views won his friend- 
ship. After a rousing and pointed de- 
bate in the first issues of the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, he invited his op- 
ponent to join the staff at Cornell. 


The habit of his mind was direct and 
simple. In one preface he said, “I have 
not hidden behind the third person.” 
And “I have not sought new labels when 
I thought the old were serviceable.” 
Formal structure he distrusted. Revis- 
ing his major work, he broke up some 
long chapters, but only “because many 
prefer short chapters.” His own way of 
seeing the relation of things did not re- 
quire short chapters. He tried to view 
the human mind in as many lights as 
possible, but he made no parade of 
classification, no pretense of exhaustive- 
ness. Rules dogmatically stated he ab- 
horred. Principles. he sought, and once 
found he exhibited them is many rami- 
fications, for he was skillful in amplifi- 
cation and with Burke believed in its 
vivifying and instructive power. He 
was an earnest and humble student of 
human nature and of human history. 
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At the age of fifty he enrolled as a stu- 
dent at Columbia, taking courses in his- 
tory for sheer pleasure. He was glad to 
learn and glad to teach. But of the two, 
he preferred to learn. 

If style is the man himself, then we 
can see in Winans’ writings several stages 
of his development. The early short 
articles, especially those in the Public 
Speaking Review, have a stiff adequacy. 
In his main book the expression con- 
stantly delivers up the ever-moving 
thought with complete accuracy, with 
amazing vitality and directness. There 
are signs of fatigue in the revision, 
Speech-Making, and then in the minor 
writings of the later years we find re- 
newed increased personal 
quality. But in the Webster, which is 
an old man’s book, there is some feeble- 


vigor and 


ness. But in all phases, the style is one: 
a simple and straightforward man is say- 
ing plainly what he has found to say. 


The early style may be stiff, the last 
may be feeble. But it is never cloudy, 
never pretentious. Many of us, with de- 
light, found the man himself in the 
long informal letters which he wrote so 
well, and with such evident pleasure in 
communing with his friends. 

At the memorial meeting held by the 
Speech Association of America in 1957 
Professor Aly well spoke of Mr. Winans 
as the conscience of the Association. 
There was in his character much of the 
ancient Roman gravitas—something of 
austerity, of rigid honesty, of perfect 
integrity. But he had too great love of 
his fellow men, sympathy for their 
struggles, faith in their qualities. One 
of the young friends he made in his last 
teaching years said of him: I remember 
him with great kindness and warmth. 
He was a wonderful man, shy, modest, 
and good. 
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BASIC FORMS OF CONVERSATION 
A CHAPTER OF THE GERMAN 
ART OF SPEAKING 


Christian Winkler 


N the words which a common lan- 
i guage develops for a definite sphere 
of living, we find crystallized its way of 
thinking and customs. Therefore, it 
may well be fascinating to observe 
closely such a very human phenomenon 
as conversation from the viewpoint of 
another language—in particular, the 
German. W: Schmidt-Hidding has de- 
scribed conversation in the English lan- 
guage.t Summing it up, in addition to 
other things, he says (p. 395): “The Eng- 
lish conversational area is well classified 
as chat/talk, for the private and sociable 
conversation; conversation, for social 
communication; discussion /debate, clear- 
ly differentiated for public conversa- 
tion. The German area, however, has 
only one general term: conversation 
(Gesprach). Combinations permit every 
desirable differentiation.’ Schmidt-Hid- 
ding seems to have in mind words like 
“table conversation” (Tischgesprach) or 
controversial (Streitge- 
sprach). 

The German language is, however, 
not that inadequate. Let us then reverse 
the observation and examine how the 
conversational meeting reflects itself in 
the German vocabulary. It will then 
become evident that, according to the 


conversation 


special interest which our communal 


Professor Dr. Christian Winkler is Lektor fiir 
Sprechkunde, University of Marburg, Marburg/ 
Lahn, Germany. Translated by Professor Chris- 
tine D. Vischer Gullickson, “Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska. 

1W. Schmidt-Hidding, “Conversation in 
German and English,” The Newer Languages 
NF Jg. (i953), Pp- 377-398. 


language pursues, the German employ- 
ment of language (Sprachgebrauch) di- 
vides up the matter of conversation 
(Sachbereich Gespréch) in many ways, 
and that the latter Sprachgemeinschaft, 
the communal language, therefore struc- 
tures its divisions differently from those 
implemented in the English language. 

In the word formation Gesprach 
(conversation) two elements are united 
for the German. On the one hand, it is 
that which is spoken, the creation 
(Sprachwerk) which several speakers 
have together produced as a dialogue; 
for the prefix ge- is a sign for the perfect 
tense. On the other hand, however, this 
syllable can also express a collective idea, 
an accumulation and a mutuality. In 
this sense we speak, for instance, of a 
Biisch (bush) and, if there are many 
bushes, of a Gebiisch (a cluster of 
bushes). Thus also we speak of the Aus- 
Spruch (expression, declaration of opin- 
ion) of an individual and the Ge-sprach 
(conversation, exchange) carried on by 
several, at least by two: the Zwiegesprach 
(dialogue) is actually considered to be 
the prototype of conversation in Ger- 
man. 

It is important to establish primarily 
what can justly be called Gesprdch. In a 
lecture at a convention H. Geissner has 
theorized about this problem and has 
examined some eighty terms designating 
conversation.? But just this abundance 


2H. Geissner, “Principles of Speech” (for 
the convention “The Conversation” in Essen, 
1956) in Speech Principles and Speech Educa- 
tion, Vol. I (Emsdetten, 1957), pp. 27-44. 
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of terms for conversation makes it imper- 
ative to find out the true designations 
for types of conversation (Gesprich- 
sarten), and core words (Kernworter). 
There are, for example, words like Ge- 
tuschel (furtive whisper) and Gefliister 
(whisper), which, it is true, can indicate 
conversations, and concern, only their 
external acoustical manifestations. Cer- 
tainly there is reason for two people not 
to converse in a loud voice, but to com- 
municate thus with each other, in order 
that uninvited, listeners might not over- 
hear; but this purpose remains sec- 
ondary. We are, however, concerned only 
with those words which typify conversa- 
tions according to their intrinsic char- 
acter. There are, in addition, numerous 
words which characterize not only con- 
versations but also the speech of an in- 
dividual; for example Gerede (gossip), 
Geschwdtz (idle talk), Spiegelfechterei 
(dissimulation in speech). We must, how- 
ever, eliminate these terms, because con- 
versation by definition requires reply 
(Wechselrede). By such verbal exchange, 
however, we do not want to imply a 
constant outward exchange of the speak- 
er-listener role; conversation should 
bring about a genuine, reciprocal giving 
and taking. When the conversation re- 
mains one-sided, when only one partner 
gives, as with a Bescheid (information, 
directions), a Belehrung (advice, instruc- 
tion) or when only one demands, as in 
the Interview or the Verhdér (judicial 
examination), there may still exist, ex- 
ternally, a dialogue; but it is not a 
conversation. On the other hand the 
answer is part of a conversation; but it 
alone does not constitute conversation. 
For here too one only concerns himself 
with the speech of one of the conversa- 
tional partners, this time, if one may 
say so, of the passive one. The same is 
true of many other word formations 
which lack the back and forth and to- 
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getherness of speeches of partners: W1- 
derspruch (contradiction), Einspruch 
(protest), Vorbehalt (reservation, restric- 
tion), Ausflucht (evasion), Andeutung 
(allusion, suggestion) and others. And 
finally we also exclude a number of 
word formations which came into fash- 
ion in the last decades, because some of 
them still bear too much the stamp of 
the movement of the moment when they 
were coined, as for example Kldrungs- 
gesprach (clarifying conversations) or 
even in the case of Kampf- or Streit- 
gesprach, because they are misfits.. For 
the connotations of the prefixes Kampf 
(fight) and Streit (dispute) contradict 
the meaning of the root word (Grund- 
wort) Gesprich (conversation), as we 
have heretofore described it, as speaking 
together or with one another. Further- 
more, these words are superfluous since 
there exists the, unexhausted expression: 
Auseinandersetzung (dispute). So we do 
not consider either the word Rundge- 
sprach ‘(round-table conversation) which 
has been used for about forty years; for 
it designates, first of all, only an ex- 
ternal organization form of speaking 
together, even though there is usually 
connected with it a definite character, 
that of a Besprechung (discussion). If we 
have eliminated so many words because 
they evidently designate only secondary 
and peripheral forms of the conversa- 
tion, or only separate parts within it, 
the question becomes more and more 
urgent: What then can justly be called 
conversation (Gesprach)? What consti- 
tutes its essence? Only then can we de- 
scribe its basic forms. 


Every speaker must come to terms 
with two distinct things: the subject 
about which he is speaking and the lis- 
tener to whom. he is turning. The rela- 
tion to the subject is very different in 
the forms of conversation; it is not con- 
stitutive of the conversation per se; how- 
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ever, the attitude of the partners toward 
each other in the conversation is con- 


stitutive.* As diverse as they might be 


according to their position in society, 
their age, their insight, or simply ac- 
cording to their personality, in conversa- 
tion they meet each other on the same 
level. This is true for the mother and 
child as well as for the employer and 
employee, for the host and guest as well 
as for the teacher and pupil. It presup- 
poses the readiness to receive as well as 
to give, that is to say, to open one’s self 
to his partner in conversation, to listen 
to him and to communicate with him. 
To be sure, each partner of the conversa- 
tion can withdraw from this mutual par- 
ticipation, and it again belongs, to the 
essence of the conversation that each of 
the participants grants this freedom to 
the others. On the other hand, the con- 
versation secures in its continuation the 
renewed reunion of the partners. For 
the word of one participant does not 
remain only communication to the other 
and the permission to share what is 
one’s own, but it is at the same time also 
a question directed to the other partic- 
ipant. It is planned to receive a counter- 
word, the answer. The use of conversa- 
tion has created formulas for this pur- 
pose which many speakers abuse: every 
part of their conversation is concluded 
by an Isn’t it?, Don’t you?’ Do you think 
so?, Is that not so? (Nichtwahr?), Shall 
this be valid between us? (Gelt?). And 
even where this questioning attitude is 
not expressed literally, the tone implies 
it. For the expression of opinion is not 
concluded in conversation as irrevocably 
and finally, for instance, as in the case 


8It is strange that we possess no word with 
a German stem (root) for “conversational 
partner.” Neither “conversational participant” 
nor “conversational adversary.” Nietzsche sug- 
gested Mitunterredner (co-speaker, co-conver- 
sationalist), but this word formation too has 
not met with success because of the two con- 
secutive prepositions. 


of the statement; but the level of tone 
stays suspended, raised at the end, and 
by this means keeps itself open for the 
answer and thus obviously for contradic- 
tion. With interrogative delivery the 
speaker turns immediately to the essence 
of the personality of his partner and 


invites him to a decision. If we now 


turn our attention to the listener and to 
the nature of his understanding, we see 
a picture which complements the speak- 
er’s. The conversational word is not com- 
prehended merely by its meaningful con- 
tent, but one understands it completely 
by the situation of life in which one 
finds himself with his conversational 
partner. This external relation of action 
or performance (Handlungslage),* to be 
sure, is often quickly abandoned during 
the conversation, and the partners then 
establish an interior conversational po- 
sition—however, the word always re- 
fers strictly to the here and now given 
equally to each conversational partner. 
Thus one does not understand the word 
itself out of its own context, neither does 
one understand it only out of its ob- 
jective relation; but one understands it 
at the same time as an expression of 
the personality of the partner, or, as we 
would like to put it, one does not under- 
stand only its linguistically, objectively 
coined contents of meaning, but also its 
subjective setting the opinion of the 
partner. We shall see that this subjective 
impulse is prevailing in the discussion 
(Aussprache) and can even become solely 
essential. With this is connected another 
characteristic quality of the conversa- 
tional word: the laxity of its linguistic 
form. Here the speech can designate in- 
accurately; it can be imperfect syntac- 
tically, even inconsistently coined, if 
only the partner can understand what 
was meant. That which is given as com- 


4Christian Winkler in aupeation with 
E. Essen, German Speech Principles and Speech 


Education (Diisseldorf, 1944), pp. 44 ff. 
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mon possession to both partners be it 
in the external position of life in which 
they converse together, be it in their 
minds as experiences, occurrences, views 
need be only referred, pointed at, briefly. 
In the conversation of old married 
couples often some few cues suffice to 
build a bridge of intimate agreement; a 
glance, a sound, or a gesture is enough 
to declare understanding. Anyone who 
copies genuine conversation from real 
life on the tape recorder, discovers to his 
surprise how apparently insufficiently 
the words here are linguistically elab- 
orated. We have now described the es- 
sential characteristics of the conversa- 
tion® in as far as they belong to all con- 
versations; therefore, now we can turn 
to the special forms, insofar as they are 
basic forms of conversation. 


The German language obtains its gen- 
eral conversational vocabulary from the 
dynamic sharing of subjective and ob- 
jective elements in the conversational 
meeting. In this case the subjective hu- 
man element seems to be the decisive 
one, the objective element being the sub- 
servient. For if one organized the forms 
of conversation as they present them- 
selves in the basic words of the German 
language, as far as they define conversa- 
tions, we have to distinguish first the 
two directions in which the conversa- 
tional partners are moved, the gravitat- 
ing toward and their converging upon 
each other, and the resisting and their 
diverging from each other, as it is char- 
acterized by the English language with 
the abundant word combinations with 
the prefixes dis and co. For the diver- 
gence of the conversational partners we 
possess in the German language a late 
word appearing in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and not found in numerous di- 


5In my German Speech Information (also 
in other places) I have juxtaposed (placed 
opposite) conversational speech and the aph- 
oristic and imperative speech. 


alects: Auseinandersetzung (dispute, dis- 
cussion).® Originally a legal term, it in- 
dicates “‘procuring separation for hus- 
band and wife or for heirs who have 
had property in common,” and _there- 
after in general it meant “to settle a 
legal matter and to adjudge to each dis- 
putant his part.”” The term subsequently 
applied to representations of affairs: “To 
state something in such a manner that 
all pertinent aspects are acknowledged.” 
Finally the term was limited to “decid. 
ing and determining the abstract point 
of something.” If I, however, come to an 
understanding with someone in a con- 
versation, then even today the original 
legal meaning has not disappeared. We 
strive to disengage ourselves from each 
other within the conversation and to de- 
clare our individual standpoints. This 
disengagement is based upon decisions 
and basic attitudes, which are no more 
discussed in themselves, but are presup- 
posed, which may be of a religious or 
philosophical nature or can only be de- 
termined by economic interests. ‘I his 
basic difference is acknowledged by the 
conversational partners in a discussion 
and they are therefore able to separate 
neatly by fixing, point after point, their 
consequent positions toward the object 
of their discussion. How strong even in 
such a discussion the personal element 
remains is shown in the after effect of 
the conversation: one is able to respect, 
even to esteem highly, the person of the 
conversational partner, unaffected by 
the total difference in basic attitude and 
direction of interest. 

It is a strange fact that the German 
has no collective name for all those con- 
versations in which one does not discuss. 
The language does not aim at a system 
of purely reasonable concepts, and in 
addition the German vocabulary con- 

6 Etymological facts according to Trulner’s 


German Dictionary, edited by Gétze and 
Mitzka, Berlin, 1939-1957. 
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cerning conversation is apparently still 
being expanded. Therefore, one uses for 
the forensic and non-forensic discussion 
(Auseinandersetzung und Nicht-Ausein- 
andersetzung) in German rhetoric 
mostly two foreign words: debate (De- 
batte) and discussion (Diskussion), whose 
immediate literal sense evidently does 
not accurately reflect the intended con- 
trast. Accordingly, discussion would be 
a collective concept for those conversa- 
tions in which we want to win the other 
over to our side or in order to use the 
right German word which here reflects 
accurately—to court his favor (werben). 
I should therefore prefer to speak of 
soliciting conversations rather than of 
discussions, since the German language 
offers no special word of its own. In the 
Middle Ages soliciting meant “act” or 
also “negotiate” and then split up into 
several meanings, the last meaning of 
which appeared at the end of the nine- 
teenth century and is quite econom- 
ically colored: “to try to win customers,” 
“to advertise.” In this sense, although 
it is no longer limited to the economic 
sphere, it touches upon precisely that 
which we mean in contrast to Ausein- 
andersetzung (discussion): in all the 
forms of conversation which we now 
have to discuss, it is important to win 
over the other personally, his views, his 
striving and feeling. 

These soliciting conversations split up 
into two basic forms, depending on 
whether the subjective or the objective 
topics step decisively into the fore- 
ground. In the former case we are speak- 
ing of light conversation (Unterhal- 
tung): in the latter of more serious con- 
(Unterredung). The 
Unterhaltung also appears late; in 1795 


versation word 
Goethe tells of “conversations of Ger- 
man emigrants.” Originally there were 
overtones of “support” (Unterstiitzen): 


to entertain some one with conversation, 


occupy him agreeably with it, beguile 
his time, divert him, amuse him; thus 
it was also used in 1691 by Stieler. The 
subject by means of which this is accom- 
plished, with which for example a gentle- 
man taking a lady to dinner entertains 
her, remains rather indifferent so long 
as the discussion does not become too 
serious. It can therefore also be a game; 
the manner, the how is more important 
than the substance, the what. The per- 
sonal contact is the important element. 
Therefore, the topics of conversation 
are quickly changed. Thus there devel- 
ops an intensified form, chitchat (Plau- 
derei) which jumps from one topic to 
another, by which the free expression of 
the speaker and the delight of the other 
mean everything and the subject, as it 
were, nothing. It is no wonder that for 
the sake of effect one is occasionally not 
so particular about truth. Such playful 
“unseriousness” in the matter, in the 
case of entertainment, plays, however, an 
important role in the intellectual-psy- 
chical make-up. Here one expresses him- 
self, as it were, in the impure. The dif- 
fuse attention leads to sudden, novel 
ideas, daring hypotheses which in the 
case of collected, deliberate attention 
would be absent. In doing so, the listen- 
er can sink from the participant in the 
exchange of ideas to a mere catalyst for 
the development of the other’s thought; 
and the conversation can thus dissolve, 
as is told of Alex von Humboldt. If the 
desire leads to impressive selection and 
to exaggeration and if the untruth is 
directed towards absent third persons, 
the harmless chitchat develops into 
malicious gossip (Klatsch). Here the 
mere desire to express one’s self can 
also lead to the dissolution of the con- 
versational partnership. Together with 
real shallowness there then arises idle 
talk (Geschwatz) or slander (Gerede). It 
is significant that in these cases the cus- 
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tomary exchange of speaker-listener roles 
in conversation is suspended, that in 
slander or malicious gossip often both 
speak at once and neither one listens to 
the other. 


The conversation which aims to en- 
tertain, therefore, slackens in several de- 
grees and then finally disintegrates. In 
the case of conference (Unterredung), 
however, there exist several different 
forms. First of all, the seriousness of the 
discussed subject is characteristic of it. In 
society one converses, but one does not 
discuss. In social conversation one can 
make daring assertions without taking 
them too seriously himself, and it passes 
in social conversation actually as im- 
politeness “to take someone at his 
word,” that is, to bind him to his 
word. If to the general human obliga- 
tion of the conversation, as it is expressed 
above all by the discussed question at- 
titude, is added the responsible obliga- 
tion of what is said, the conversation be- 
comes a conference (Unterredung). This 
word is for the first time documented in 
the imperial files of the fourteenth cen- 


tury, where it signifies a mediating, im- 


portant conference, therefore already 
completely in the modern sense, even 
though it also had the additional signifi- 
cation of the Latin inter—‘“talk in be- 
tween,” interruption of speech. 


The first special, form of conference 
(Unterredung) would be the unreserved 
expression of one’s thoughts (Aus- 
sprache). When often with a certain em- 
phasis one speaks of the true conversa- 
tion, he usually means the Aussprache. 
This word too had, as a verb, originally 
another meaning. In High German, doc- 
umented about the year 1000, it first 
meant pronunciation, the physical form- 
ing of the mentally preconceived speech, 
and eventually to continue the speech. 
Only since the middle of the nineteenth 
century has it acquired in addition the 


meaning connoted in the previously in- 
dicated connection: to express one’s 
thoughts without restraint. In this type 
of unreserved expression in a conversa- 
tion, the partners disclose themselves 
mutually. They conceal nothing, but 
each allows the other to penetrate his 
inner personality and opens himself to 
the other’s desire to understand. There- 
fore we say, “I must have an open talk 
with him.” In this every playful and un- 
constrained element, which was so char- 
acteristic of social entertainment, falls 
away. An unconstrained talk is a very 
serious matter. Here one meets the other 
on the same level and aims directly at 
the core of the other’s personality. And 
one does not comprehend in the word 
spoken only the objective contents of 
what has been said, the contents of 
meaning, but one takes the word also 
as expression of the unique subjective 
view and the partner’s personality. Karl 
Biihler has already referred to the dif- 
fering depths of the contact,’ which can 
be aspired to in this conversation. It may 
extend from a fleeting smile with which 
conversational partners knowingly agree 
about a third person to that mystic 
union in the conversations of lovers 
where the objective communication is 
almost immaterial, is even almost “non- 
sense,” and is ignored; however, the 
intimate expressive values of voice and 
way of speaking as an emanation of the 
essential being are learned by listening 
and create and attest the most intimate 
union. Katharine Kippenberg says in her 
beautiful book of remembrance of 
Rilke:* “in the true conversation one 
draws deeply out of the essence and this 
is to emanate almost mystically. It is a 
unique creation which happens but 
once between two people.” Two dif- 


7K. Biithler, The Crisis of Psychology (Jena, 
1927), p. gi f. 

8K. Kippenberg, Rainer Maria Rilke (Leip- 
zig, 1927), 130. 
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ferent things should be pointed out in 
this quotation. Frau Kippenberg speaks 
of genuine (echten) conversation; in- 
deed for the German the unrestrained 
conversation (Aussprache), stands, as it 
were, in the center of the spectrum of 
terms. All other forms appear to him to 
be degrees to the right or to the left 
of this central term: The discussion 
(Besprechung) remains more theoretical, 
the conference (Verhandlung) is di- 
rected completely towards the active life, 
the decision for action, and the social 
conversation (Unterhaltung) lacks ob- 
jective earnestness. Alexander von Villers 
a century ago called attention to the 
second point which Frau Kippenberg has 
stressed: that the conversation does not 
at all grow out of the summing up of 
the speeches of the partners, but out of 
the unique dynamic of their meeting. 
Everyone therefore speaks differently 
with every other person without losing 
his personal character because of that: 
only through what he contributes from 
his personality does his word receive full 
weight. In the case of the objective anti- 
thesis the discussion (Besprechung), this 
very factor is different: here it is of no 
consequence who it is that contributes 
a thought to the total. Objective con- 
trasts do not dissolve an unreserved con- 
versation if the partners only maintain 
the direction toward the person of the 
other. That is why Martin Buber says, 
“A true conversation is one in which 
every partner gives attention to an- 
other’s conversational existence and con- 
firms and assents to that existence even 
when he stands in contradiction to 
him.”*® If this equal adjustment, and 
with it the coexistential meeting, is lost, 
we “talk past each other (aneinander 


‘vorbeireden).” We are very sensitive to 


this in an unrestricted conversation and 


®M. Buber, The Power of Conversation 
(Frankfurt/M., 1953). 


notice at once if the partner withdraws 
and does not take his stand. As has been 
said, the unreserved conversation stands, 
as it were, in the center of all conversa- 
tional forms. Therefore, it diverges easily 
in the most various directions. Eberhard 
Zwirner? wished to understand the con- 
versation from the viewpoint of physi- 
cian and patient. That especially is an 
unfortunate example. For here the part- 
ners are differently placed; the patient 
is affected in a completely different way 
from the physician whom he consults as 
an expert. The same relation can also 
exist in the case of a clergyman or, in 
the case of the psychotherapist, but it 
should be more of an unrestricted con- 
versation, as Luther interpreted the con- 
fession as “mutual brotherly discussion 
and consolation.” Thereby one of the 
partners can be on a far higher level 
according to experience, intellectual and 
ethical capacity than the other one; and 
yet both meet in a true unrestricted con- 
versation, receptive to the other being, 
irrespective of how much each individual 
brings to the conversation. This becomes 
clearest in a counter-example of that con- 
versation, where one partner speaks only 
“in functione” (by proxy): he represents 
a standpoint perhaps without sharing it. 
This type of conversation (Funktion- 
dragesprdéch) remains ungenuine in our 
sense because one of the partners does 
not take his stand as a human being, 
does not put his whole existence in ques- 
tion. In opposition to that, Otto Fried- 
rich Bollnow™ has described the true 
conversational meeting very accurately 
as three stages. Both partners are mov- 
ing towards each other. The meeting 
occurs surprisingly; it is not planned, 
but happens by chance, and is unforseen. 
Fatefully and inevitably, one rushes 


10E. Zwirner, “The Conversation,” Studium 
Generale, 4th Annual set (1951), 213. 
11 O. F. Bollnow, Philosophy of Existence and 


Pedagogy (Stuttgart, 1959). 
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against another reality and such abrupt, 
shocking collision as this, compels a 
new beginning. The manner and di- 
rection into which the way changes are 
not inherent in such a meeting; each one 
finds himself afterwards referred back 
to himself and must decide individually. 
He can withdraw, in which case the 
conversational meeting has failed. How- 
ever, if he takes his stand in the meet- 
ing and decision, his life gains new 
impetus, new direction. Such genuine 
conversational meetings, unrestricted 
conversations in this quite special sense, 
are therefore rare, but decisive events in 
our lives. 

The unrestricting conversation (Aus- 
sprache) and the discussion (Besprech- 
ung), to which we now want to turn, 
are many times also designated as ex- 
change of opinions and thoughts (Mein- 
ungs- und Gedankenaustausch), two 
words which stress the mutual relation 
between the speakers. They are used 
equally for Aussprache (unrestricting 
conversation) and Besprechung (discus- 
sion), even though the “opinion” seems 
to point more towards the personal com- 
ponent of the Aussprache and_ the 
“thought” more to the objective element 
of the Besprechung. They remain sup- 
plementary (Ergdnzungs) and secondary 
(Nubenworter) words. 

With the discussion (Besprechung)— 
here too our meaning “to talk about 
something” is quite recent—we come to 
the unequivocally objectively determined 
types of conversation, even though the 
personal element is never completely 
lacking. For custom here too observed a 
tone of personal commitment. To be 
sure, the conversational partners cus- 
tomarily approximate the tone, if they 
do not, as may happen, strike up a new 
different tone in the course of the con- 
versation. But the topic under discus- 
sion dominates absolutely. It is being 
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discussed fully (erértert); that is to say, 
the place which it occupies in our pic- 
ture of the world is being defined and 
determined. The original Latin mean- 
ing of discussion explains that well: one 
circles a matter in order to gain a full 
and accurate picture of it. This can also 
be done by an individual: a speaker dis- 
cusses a question in detail. If it is done 
by several in a conversation, they ex- 
haust the different perspectives of their 
individual positions in constructing a 
more complete and therefore more ac- 
curate view ol the subject under dis- 
cussion. In contrast to the consultation 
(Beratung), however, such a discussion 
(Besprechung) remains theoretical and 
informative; one desires only to know 
and not to act. Opposed to the unre- 
stricted conversation (Aussprache), we 
encounter a new trait, the steady pur- 
suing of an aim. The unrestrained con- 
versation was timeless in its character olf 
meeting; whether and how far it con- 
tinues does not touch its essence. The 
discussion (Besprechung) strives toward 
a goal, full insight into the matter. That 
is why it proceeds as systematically as 
possible and can also be directed. These 
questions have been variously treated 
since the war in Germany, above all by. 
pedagogues. The question was to exam- 
ine how far so-called  instruc-- 
tional conversation (Unterrichtsgesprach) 
should take its place beside the instruc- 
tive lecture (Lehrvortrag) in the old 
style, or even whether it should super- 
sede it. Berthold Otto? had already, 
shortly after the turn of the century, ad- 
vocated the so-called collective instruc- 
tion (Gesamtunterricht) where, similar 
to the family table, different age and 
maturity levels join and further one 
another in the exchange of conversation. 
Today we distinguish between the in- 
structional conversation, the so-called in- 


12 BR. Otto. Efforts of Private Tutors and 
Idioms of Old Age (Leipzig, 1995). 
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structive lecture, in which the instruc- 
tor holds a dialogue with many individ- 
ual pupils and in which those who are 
not participating only listen, and the 
free instructional conversation, in which 
the teacher is speaking as the first among 
equals (primus inter pares). Accordingly, 
only this free instructional conversation 
would be a real conversation in the dis- 
cussed sense; to be sure, it very easily 
loses the character of partnership 
through the authority and abundant 
knowledge of the teacher. The teacher 
is, 0-to-say, a person who knows better 
by profession. About the knowledge- and 
community-forming values of these types 
of instruction there have been ample dis- 
cussions, with the result that all of them 
have their value and only have to be 
efficiently used, for example: the in- 
structional lecture, used as a systematic 
synopsis of the subject taught; the in- 
structional conversation, used in repeti- 
tion to help the students remember; and 
the free instructional conversation, in 
which the pupils, building upon certain 
experiences they have made themselves 
and helping each other, are to integrate 
the system of greater interconnections of 
the lecture. Particularly the development 
of a partnership attitude with chil- 
dren and young people, but also with 
adults, as for example in university ex- 
tension classes, became important for 
the German. In this we have again in 
the primarily objective discussion (Be- 
sprechung), the personal element. The 
experience gained in the discussion, that 
contradiction stimulates ideas—‘the sim- 
ilar does not disturb us, but contradic- 
tion makes us productive,” said Goethe 
—that the objective yield of conversa- 
tion presupposes a favorable conversa- 
tional climate—good listening allowing 
the speaker to continue addressing all 
participants of the conversation. This 
experience develops and strengthens the 
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individual at the same time that it in- 
tegrates him into the collective commu- 
nity. To this also shall the question 
once more be referred, so characteristic 
of the conversational speech: In the dis- 
cussion the individual does not affect 
superiority, he does not affirm and does 
not contradict sharply but he asks. 


Advise (raten) is a very old word with 
many related words in the Indo-Ger- 
manic languages. Conference (Beratung) 
is in terms of general present-day Ger- 
man usage very often used synonymous- 
ly with discussion (Besprechung) and 
would as the word is used in German, 
be equivalent. Since ancient times, how- 
ever—the Indo-Germanic stem re or ra 
means calculate, mean, hold as an 
opinion—the consultation (Beratung), 
in contrast to the discussion (Besprech- 
ung), aims at practical consequences, 
without compelling any decisions about 
them. One consults a succession of topics, 
an agenda for example, and wishes to 
know at the conclusion how one stands 
with the topic and with the conversa- 
tional partner. The subjective moment 
recedes farther. This is shown in the 
fact, for example, that one is able to 
consult as well with like-minded people 
as with adversaries. In the committees 
of parliaments, for example, the party 
opponent also becomes a_ co-advisor; 
whereas, the positions of the parties 
stand in direct opposition in the 
plenum, they remain still variable in 
the consultation of the committees and 
are not fixed as they are in the separate 
political positions. Above all, the con- 
sultation (Beratung) remains still the- 
oretic. As soon as one contends in con- 
versation for practical conclusions and 
decisions, it is a question of a conference, 
(Verhandlung). The prefix ver- orig- 
inally turned the basic meaning of a 
word into the negative. Still the six- 
teenth century Ver-Handlung could 
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mean a faulty action, even a crime. Since 


the fifteenth century it is used in our 
sense of a conversation in both public 
and private life, and only in the sev- 
enteenth century is it documented with 
the meaning of “sell.” But one notices 
that the word has always been directed 
toward the practical. In this sense the 
word becomes act. All participants of a 
Verhandlung follow their own interest, 
but they adjust their interests to each 
other and seek an agreement, accord- 


ing to which they then act. It is not the’ 


partner who is won over personally, but 
rather his attitude and action. To be 
sure, he decides himself this action, be 
it completely out of his own free will, 
be it “under the pressure of circum- 
stances.” The prototype would here be 
the sales talk. To both partners, buyer 
and seller, the same goal is important, 
the exchange of goods from one hand to 
the other. The discussion is about the 
manner, the circumstances of the ex- 
change of property, perhaps the type of 
goods, the price, the manner of payment, 
the time of delivery. As objectively sober 
as it may sound, even here the personal 
factors'* which certainly belong to every 


13As concerns this perhaps too personal 
character of the German conversation, says 
Schmidt-Hidding (also in other places, p. 396) 
“Talk, conversation, discussion have one -atti- 
tude in common, the threefold distance: one 
keeps one’s distance as well from oneself, as 
from one’s partner and generally also from the 
topic of conversation. It belongs to good form 
(etiquette) in English conversation that one 
considers himself with self-irony and always 
stresses that one could also be mistaken. Ob- 
stinacy is out of the question, forbidden, taboo. 
Already in the syntax of the New English 
language there is provided a continual con- 
sideration of the person addressed. In addition, 
one is not supposed to want to win one’s 
partner over personally. It must be left to his 
judgment, whether he becomes converted to 
our point of view or not. To sum up, self- 
irony, humor, readiness to compromise, and 
tolerance have humanized the English conversa- 
tion. At least one must pretend to think un- 
assumingly of himself and to respect one’s 
partner. To the distance from oneself and 
from one’s partner often is joined the distance 
from the topic of conversation which then is 


conversation are not to be overlooked; 
and they are, even if secondary, of great 
influence: the representative who in- 
spires trust, the charm of the pretty sales 
girl. 

One could now show how from time 
to time the different character of the 
conversational forms lead to character- 
istic exceptions, how with the advancing 
of the objective factor the conversation 
gains in purposefulness; with the ad- 
vancing of the personal factor, however, 
the conversation remains seemingly with- 
out direction or organization, but com- 
pensates however, by gains in depth. 
This we do not wish to pursue any 
further here. Everywhere, in any case, 
this contrast of objective and personal 
gives to the German custom of conversa- 
tion its peculiar character. Let us focus 
upon the beginning and end of the ex- 
tremes of Aussprache (unrestrained con- 
versation) and Verhandlung  (confer- 
ence): a business conference one likes to 
begin on a personal note; one inquires 
about health, wife and child, and at the 
closing one gives good wishes to take 
on his journey. Inversely, the Aussprache 
(the unrestrained conversation) gropes 
its way forward often from the sober 
objective and unimportant (weather!) 
into the intimate personal spheres, and 
at the close turns back into the active 
daily life. 


Let us now survey the described clas- 
sification of the conversational forms as 
the German vocabulary shows it. Let it 
be stressed once again: these are basic 
forms (Grundformen). In the living re- 
ality of conversing with one another, 


not taken so seriously as it is with the German 
way of conversation. Such humanized forms 
of conversing, to which is added a minimal 
volume of voice determine greatly the: English 
intellectual atmosphere. This atmosphere is 
unfavorable to all radical solutions, perhaps, 
however, also for keen (hart) intellectual deci- 


sions. 
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conversation 
Gespruch) 
discuSsion ebate 
(Diskussion) (Auseinandersetzung) 
soliciting (Debatte) 
Small talk-(social conversation serious conversation 
Unterhaltung) 
unres 
chitchkt _ conversation discussion 8 erence 
(REauderei) (Aussprache) (Besprechung) (Beratung) (Verhandlung) 
gossip 
(Klatsch) 
domination of 
(Dominanz des) 
personal — ob jective \ 
(PersUnlichen) (Sachlichen). 
aimlessic¢ aimed >> \ 
(ziellos) (gezlelt) ‘ 


they flow into each other, intersect, take 
on in passing, characteristics of neigh- 
boring forms or change radically. The 
conference (Verhandlung) of diplomats, 
begun with all commitments and serious- 
ness of decisions, can dissolve into a 
purely informative discussion (Besprech- 


ung). That which began as play at the 
meeting of two people, as harmless so- 
ciety talk (Unterhaltung), becomes an 
unrestrained conversation (Aussprache) 
or discussion (Auseinandersetzung) 
which in love and hate determines their 
lives fatefully. 
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CRITICAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
SPEECH-ENGLISH PROGRAM 


Donald C. Bryant 


HE task in which teachers of 
speech and teachers of English are 


engaged jointly, if not always co-oper- 
atively, lies close to the foundations of 
sound education. Theirs is the principal 
responsibility, from the lower grades to 
the graduate school, of exemplifying 
and fostering competence in practical, 
popular discourse. In fulfilling that 
function, if the Speech-English program 
is to rise to its opportunities in the im- 
mediate future: (1) it must renew com- 
petent attention to efficiency and grace 
in the use of language; and (2) it must 
provide improved equipment for coping 
with the increasing oral-pictoral av- 
alanche of mass address and mass enter- 
tainment. 

It seems obvious to me that the ordi- 
nary, educated citizen is more likely 
today to perform in public, even if in a 
small intimate public, so as to be seen 
and heard, than he ever was to write for 
public consumption; and I see no reason 
to suppose that he will be less involved 
with public speech in the future. It 
seems to me equally obvious that his 
capacity for free-flowing, sensitive, ef- 
ficient oral language leaves much to be 
desired; and I believe, as I am sure 
teachers of English and of speech gener- 
ally believe, that his capacity for habitu- 
ally efficient speech, like his capacity for 
habitually efficient writing, can be ap- 
preciably improved by the proper sort 
of systematic, persistent instruction and 
practice. 


Mr. Bryant, former Editor of QJS, is Professor 
of Speech at the University of Iowa. 


Providing that instruction and guid- 
ing that practice, of course, involves a 
complex total process: the acquisition of 
knowledge and experience; the fostering 
of thought, both generative and critical; 
the mastery of language; and the devel- 
opment of subtlety, efficiency, and grace 
in expression. All these facets concern 
the teachers of English and of speech, 
whether those teachers are one in a 
single classroom or two in different 
classrooms. Obviously, these should be 
the concerns of teachers in other depart- 
ments also; and in fact others do assume 
a large share of the responsibility for 
the student’s knowledge, experience, and 
thought. When it comes to language, 
however, and especially to sustained use 
of oral language, the lamentable truth is 
that outside the English and speech 
classrooms there is little encouragement 
of the expert use of language and less 
real necessity for it. Many teachers, of 
course, recognize bad writing and speak- 
ing, at least in their students, and they 
complain freely that their students who 
have passed the basic courses in English 
and speech cannot even write well, much 
less speak competently. 


As for writing, every English teacher 
knows, whether he teaches in the ele- 
mentary school or the university, that he 
cannot do the job alone. Of course, he 
can discipline most sixth-graders, or jun- 
iors in high school, or college freshmen 
to do some predetermined minimum 
mastery of grammar, usage, sentence and 
paragraph construction, and _ other 
skills. He can teach them the decorums, 
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and even some of the felicities, of the 
written language, and he can get them 
to use those achievements in themes and 
class exercises—for the English class. 
Until all teachers, however, not only 
complain about bad writing but require 
good writing, until they not only berate 
but penalize incompetent writers, the 
English teacher knows that all too often 
what he has taught will not long sur- 
vive, for it cannot survive disuse. The 
speech teacher and the English teacher 
do not expect, in fact they do not wish, 
their colleagues in other disciplines to 
teach speech and writing. They ask only 
that their colleagues respect and demand 
competence, perhaps excellence, in each. 


The problem with speaking is more 
serious than with writing. As most stu- 
dents have had much less persistent and 
competent instruction in speaking than 
in writing, so even more must they be 
expected and required in all their classes 
to perform as they have been taught— 
or preferably better. And let the first and 
most insistent demand come in the Eng- 
lish class. Recitation, discussion, reading 
aloud (whether of literature or of 
themes and reports) no less than writing 
must be steadily subject to counsels of 
perfection. 


And what direction should those coun- 
sels of perfection take? The times, it 
seems to me, call for a revival, in teach- 
ing and criticism, of a strong emphasis 
upon style and utterance. Without in 
any sense backing off from the prime 
importance of a consequential message, 
teaching must renew persistent attention 
to the principle that it does matter how 
something is said; that how a thing is 
said, in fact, is an important part of 
what is said; that the selection and 
management of language—including the 
utterance of it—make the final mean- 
ing of the message; that they incarnate 
the thought and the intention; that they 


give form and ultimate significance to 
what is transmitted and received. 

Thus I suggest that the teaching pro- 
gram must renew attention to words and 
how they work, in the oral dimension as 
well as the written. This is the emphasis 
of the new linguistics, and of the oral 
grammar of what Walter Ong calls the 
post-Gutenberg era.’ It is the emphasis 
of communications research and of con- 
tent analysis. And it is the burden which 
Father Daniel Fogarty, Dean of the 
School of Education of St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity, Halifax, finds in the relevant 
work of I. A. Richards, Kenneth Burke, 
and the general semanticists.? 

Perhaps such a position represents no 
more than the current tendency in edu- 
cational research to abandon large mat- 
ters for small, to grapple only with what 
can be isolated and quantified and to 
leave the rest to the preachers. If so, the 
suggestion is at least in harmony with 
the times. Maybe, on the other hand, I 
am advocating a conservative throw- 
back to Isocrates, or to Robert Louis 
Stevenson in “The Truth of Intercourse” 
and “On Talk and Talkers.” If that be 
it, so much the better; and I recommend 
a rereading of those essays of Stevenson’s. 

Talk or written discourse is first and 
foremost a tissue of words. It is not a 
tissue of something else—things, or 
thoughts, or intentions, perhaps—which 
is decorated or ornamented with words, 
but rather (to pursue the figure) it con- 
sists of thoughts and things and inten- 
tions fused into a tissue of words. Words 
—language—give to discourse, to talk, 
its existence. They make it live. They 
bring it from something inchoate but 
potential in the mind, in the feelings, 
in the imagination, to something actual 


1 Eg. “Wired for Sound ... ,” College Eng- 
lish, XXI_ (1960), 245-251; and “Grammar To- 
day: ‘Structure’ in a Vocal World,” QJS, XLIII 
(1957), 399-407- 

2 Roots for a New Rhetoric (New York, 
1959). 
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and dynamic in human affairs. As 
the nuclear physicist, Robert Oppen- 
heimer, said, “It is style which comple- 
ments affirmation with limitation and 
with humility; it is style which makes it 
possible to act effectively, but not ab- 
solutely; it is style which . . . enables us 
to find a harmony between the pursuit 
of ends essential to us, and the regard 
for the views, the sensibilities, the as- 
pirations of those to whom the problem 
may appear in another light; it is style 
which is the deference that action pays 
to uncertainty; it is above all style 
through which power defers to reason.’ 
And style in this sense means not only 
words and their combinations commit- 
ted to paper for the leisure of the eye, 
but words born in talk for the moments 
of the ear. 


Hence it is, I think, that language— 
style, if you will—should be vigorously 
and persistently cultivated in our schools 
from the elementary on up. Not always 
should this be done obliquely, indi- 
rectly, in a disguised, play-games fashion, 
as if language were only a by-product of 
something else. It should be done also 
head-on, frankly and strenuously. What, 
then, will the teacher of speech do, sup- 
posing that he accepts the foregoing po- 
sition, to help his students refine their 
competence in language? Specific expe- 
dients are so much functions of tem- 
perament and circumstance that a guar- 
anteed regimen is beyond prescription. 
Perhaps some general principles and par- 
ticular recommendations, however, may 
suggest methods to the resourceful. 


First in importance is the teacher's 
own habitual competence in language, 
his own sense of exactitude, discrimina- 
tion, precision, and adequacy of expres- 
sion. I have said that teachers of speech 
and English are not only inculcators but 


8“The Open Mind,” The Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, V (1949), 5. 


also exemplars of good language. Let 
the individual be slow to assume that 
he is an example fully worthy of con- 
scious emulation or unconscious absorp- 
tion. 

If he has come to his position through 
the usual preparation of teachers of 
speech, he may have been subject to cer- 
tain inherent liabilities in his own edu- 
cation. He has probably spoken more, 
discussed more, debated more, and writ- 
ten less under less severe discipline than 
his counterpart in English. He has prob- 
ably paid more attention to content than 
to language in his composition, and he 
is unlikely to have had much occasion 
for critical, detailed examination of texts 
in which precision and elegance of lan- 
guage are conspicuous qualities. Per- 
haps he was even educated in speech by 
some of those early secessionists from 
English departments who tried so hard 
to emancipate themselves and their 
teaching of public speaking from the 
merely literary emphasis in language 
and the elocutionary in delivery that 
they became in effect anti-stylists and 
literally conversationalists in delivery. 
Teachers of speech are now long since 
firmly enough settled in their own dis- 


cipline that they can afford to repossess 


themselves of some of that capacity for 
close analysis of texts, that abundant 
and versatile vocabulary, that acquain- 
tance with eloquence and that sympathy 
for it, which were once the too exclusive 
preoccupation of teachers and critics of 
public discourse. 

Style is seemingly enjoying a revival 
as an important consideration in rhetor- 
ical criticism;* and in some of the recent 
textbooks for college courses in public 
speaking, language and style as well as 


4See for example Marie Hochmuth’s essay 
on “The Criticism of Rhetoric,” in A History 
and Criticism of American Public Address, ed. 
by Miss Hochmuth, III (1955), esp. pp. 18-21; 
and Donald C. Bryant, “Of Style,’ Western 
Speech, XXI_ (1957), 103-110. 
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delivery are being treated with a serious- 
ness and detail which for some time 
have been out of fashion. In essentials it 
is adaptable to teaching in the schools. 
I recognize as very difficult certainly, the 
problem of what to treat, let alone what 
to emphasize, in a first course in public 
speaking which is likely to be terminal 
for most students. When the effort of 
standing before a group and uttering 
consecutive sense in any form is a ma- 
jor matter, what place is there for re- 
finements of language? Are not idea, or- 
ganization, utterance of transcendant im- 
portance? One cannot afford to min- 
imize these matters. 


As much, therefore, as I think that 
our teaching needs renewed emphasis, I 
suppose that most teachers of speech 
and English, whether in college or the 
elementary school, will think that they 
do not have the time and, perhaps, the 
endurance to accomplish much beyond 
inoffensive intelligibility as the normal 
achievement of their students. No doubt 
such teachers are right, but perhaps they 
underestimate the possibilities a little. 
The total English-speech program as it 
bears on language is of great importance 
and can have appreciable effect; and any 
of the expedients which I suggest below, 
even occasionally used, can help to estab- 
lish a sense of regard for language which 
can be salutary. 


Many new resources are becoming 
available which can be adapted to the 
building of vocabulary and the perfec- 
tion of oral language. Electronic teach- 
ing machines have already demonstrated 
their efficacy in language studies as well 
as in others. These should be experi- 
mented with and used to their maximum 
capacity, and no doubt they will be. 


The value, the importance, the prac- 
ticability of some of the ancient pre- 
scriptions, however, have hardly de- 
creased with time for one who is ser- 


iously committed to achieving a measure 
of efficiency, versatility, and grace in dis- 
course: 


1. Read with care, and reread, much 
good English prose. Read silently, and 
read aloud. One reason for the poverty 
of language and the grizzliness of struc- 
ture in the speaking and writing of many 
of our students is that they have never 
built a strong sense of how good lan- 
guage well spoken sounds and feels. 
Reading aloud—one’s own writing and 
the writing of others—will contribute 
to the increasing, and therefore to the 
deepening, of one’s available oral vo- 
cabulary. Not only does one learn in lit- 
erature words and turns of expression 
one never knew before, but one tends 
to achieve reliable orality for those por- 
tions of one’s reading vocabulary which 
one never before had learned to use 
aloud. 


2. Write more and revise more in 
speech courses and in speech-making— 
both as corollaries of speechmaking and 
as preparation and rehearsal of speeches. 
Cicero and Quintilian were talking to 
us and our students when they insisted 
that nothing sharpens language (and 
hence thought) so well as the pen. Let 
us quit encouraging the idea that it is 
better to be thought a bumbling dolt 
than to be suspected of writing out, and 
perhaps even revising, one’s language in 
advance. True, one’s efforts may occa- 
sionally smell of the lamp, but the odor 
of petroleum will pass, and one’s future 
extemporaneous prose will shine the 
brighter for the process. 


3. Reinstitute the prose declamation 
for drill in delivery, and see to it that 
the prose is good enough to be worth 
the memorizing or near memorizing 
which will come with the necessary 
study. Thus the student may become in- 
timately familiar with good language 
and may have the experience of enlarg- 
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ing his own potential in delivery by 
trying to be adequate to expression su- 
perior to his own ordinary talk and 
writing. 

Speaking and writing are co-ordinate 
processes, both depending for their effi- 
ciency and grace—that is, for their prac- 
ticality—on many of the same accom- 
plishments and acquirements in knowl- 


edge and experience, in methods of | 


thought and of composition, in linguis- 
tic equipment and acuity. Furthermore, 
as I have contended, instruction in writ- 
ing has a certain relevance to speaking 
and will often make instruction in speak- 
ing more successful and less burdensome. 
Likewise, firm habits of correct, clear, 
and graceful speech provide invaluable 
foundations for profitable instruction in 
writing. As speaking needs the dis- 
cipline and second thought of writing 
for its perfection, so writing needs the 
freedom and directness of speaking for 
its vitality. The occasions, the circum- 
stances, and the media of writing on the 
one hand and of speaking on the other, 
however, are sufficiently distinctive to 
make specific instruction necessary in 
each. Such instruction should develop 
fully the common grounds of both media 
of practical, popular communication. It 
should also exploit fully the special func- 
tions and qualities of each. Words work 
differently when received through the 
eye and through the ear, when initiated 
through the voice and through the fin- 
gers. How they work, and how one works 
them efficiently and gracefully in each 
of the media should be taught not as 
writing which sometimes breaks into 
voice, or as speech which may be com- 
mitted to paper, but as co-ordinate proc- 
esses (whether separately or together) 
essential to a fully operational literacy. 


I have been arguing for a new preoc- 
cupation with improving the language 
of talk, especially public talk. I now 
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argue the counterpart: that all educa- 
tion, but especially the speech program 
and the speech phase of the English pro- 
gram, is directly concerned with equip- 
ping citizens as audience, as objects of 
oral-pictorial assault of all sorts. Educa- 
tion must enable them to cope with the 
barrage of instruction, persuasion, ar- 
gument, indoctrination, advertising, 
promotion, and entertainment in the 
midst of which they will spend the rest 
of their lives. 


For a while it seemed, in the late 19th 
and early goth centuries, that the prin- 
cipal vehicle of mass communication— 
or at least of mass address—was to be 
the printed page: the cheap book, the 
newspaper, and the magazine. Hence 
the appropriateness and economy in 
English teaching of predominant em- 
phasis upon the skills of reading and 
writing. The importance of public speak- 
ing to the lawyer, the clergyman, the 
politician, of course, was never seriously 
in doubt, but equipping the ordinary 
citizen to be a competent writer and at 
least a cautious reader appeared to be 
the most useful single goal of instruction 
in language. The revolution in pub- 
lic address and public entertainment in 
the last forty years, however—the per- 
fection of sound movies, the advent of 
the loudspeaker and of the amplification 
of sound generally, the development of 
nationwide, even world-wide, radio, and 
the growth of television—have altered 
significantly the citizen’s relation to 
public address, to commercial exploita- 
tion, and to mass entertainment. Though 
the press is still a major vehicle, the elec- 
tronic media have engrossed a portion 
of the citizen’s time and attention which 
could hardly have been foretold two 
generations ago. Today the ordinary ed- 
ucated citizen depends, and increasingly 
he will depend, much more upon the 
aural-visual purveying of his news, his 
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instruction, his opinion, his taste, and 
his entertainment than he ever depended 
upon print. 

To say, therefore, that instruction in 
the schools, especially in the language 
arts and in English, should recognize 
and cope with this change, is only to 
speak a general commonplace. To say, 
however, what to do, which we are not 
now doing, or how to do differently 
what we at present are attempting, is 
neither so easy nor so usual. 

Much has been written over the last 
few years, and no doubt much has been 
done also, about teaching and testing 
the skills involved in comprehension 
and retention through listening. Other 
aspects of listening, however, aspects 
neither so easy to identify nor so easy 
to prescribe for, must somehow engage 
educational attention directly and elicit 
the best possible talents for their im- 
provement. I mean those aspects involved 
in intellectual and moral discrimination 
and in artistic taste. They have not been 
without indirect attention since English 
literature has been a study in the 
schools; but they will require more di- 
rect and special attention, in the speech 
program as well as elsewhere. 


Obviously, it is not enough that gen- 
erations of American citizens be trained 
to comprehend and to retain more and 
more of what they hear and see on 
television, and to comprehend it more 
fully and retain it more securely. We 
have never been content that the ability 
to read should end in the purely in- 
strumental functions of comprehension 
and retention—though that is as much 
as we have ever found it possible to 
measure objectively. 

Today not only the best of instruc- 
tion, public discussion, and dramatic 
art, but likewise the worst of shoddiness, 
deception, stupidity, and bad taste, have 
resources for lively, vivid assault upon 


the public mind and sensibilities far 
beyond anything which they have en- 
joyed from Plato’s day on. I suggest, 
therefore, that our educational effort 
should take explicit account of these 
new forces and these new media. I sug- 
gest that we should extend the study of 
writing, reading, speaking, and listening 
as vehicles of enlightenment and taste 
into the idiom of the new media. It 
does not follow, of course, that the tele- 
vision screen should become the prin- 
cipal text study and imitation in the 
English class and the speech class. Books 
will not be replaced as the foundation 
of sound taste. Taste, however, must be 
learned and exercised in the normal en- 
vironment of the art; and discrimina- 
tion and judgment must be brought to 
bear in the context of the marketplace 
and the forum as well as the study. 


Hence we must find ways of establish- 
ing firm connections between what the 
child reads and hears and learns in our 
classrooms and what he sees on TV. 
Those connections will not automat- 
ically make themselves, especially for 
the very young; and when the very 
young are a lot older, perhaps it is then 
too late to change their taste and their 
habitual modes of response. We have 
taught the masses of our young for many 
generations now to read books, and 
thus we have fortified them for the at- 
mosphere of print in which they were 
to live out their lives. Obviously we must 
go on doing so, for print is not going 
to become, like the railroad, an anach- 
ronism. I argue, however, that special 
instruction in the consumption as well 
as in the production of oral-pictorial 
discourse and fiction is required with 
greater and greater urgency as the re- 
sources and the consequent habits of 
the future develop with accelerated 


speed, 
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Which is to say, or so it seems to me, 
that education for the electronic age 
must be, in large part, education for in- 
dividual independence and individual 
participation in the environment of 
mass address and mass preoccupation 
which appears to be our irremediable 
destiny. In that environment one of the 
principal needs is still what it was to 


Francis Bacon, the education of the > 
ready man, the man of practical, pop- 
ular discourse. For this achievement, the 
teacher of English and the teacher of 
speech as the exemplars and the incul- 
cators of the mastery and the use of the 
language of the mother tongue have 
the central responsibility and major op- 
portunity. 
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THE FIFTIETH STATE: NEW 
DIMENSIONS FCR STUDIES IN SPEECH' 


Elizabeth R. Carr 


out the quandary that any pro- 

fessor is when he is asked what 
he does. He cannot very well say “I pro- 
fess.” Similarly, when I am asked what I 
do I find it hard to say “I speech-teach.” 
The field of speech has become so vast 
and so complex that I am often at a loss 
to define my own sub-area even to a 
speech instructor in another area. This 
difficulty came sharply into focus during 
the past year when a new instructor in 
speech at the University of Hawaii 
vowed that he had never even heard of 
my specialty—speech-and-linguistics—be- 
fore he had left the mainland of the 
United States. This man seemed to me 
to be an anachronism from a past era 
when almost all speech was public ad- 
dress. To him I must have seemed like 
a faculty member of a_newly-setup 
speech department on the sunny side of 
the moon. 


J ACQUES BARZUN has pointed 


This confrontation with a creature so 
different from myself, yet one who ap- 
peared in the Directory of the SAA only 
a few thin pages away from me, led me 
to wonder how many speech people do 
consider the area of linguistics as a 
legitimate, overlapping area of our field; 
very few, I dare say, in the inland states 
which do not yet have many foreign stu- 
dents in their universities; few, possibly 
also, in colleges everywhere which have 
been too small to attract foreign stu- 


Elizabeth B. Carr is Professor of Speech at the 
University of Hawaii. 


1 The first of two articles on speech teach- 
ing in Hawaii. 


dents. But judging from the fact that the 
SAA now has two hard-working interest 
groups in parts of this new area: (1) 
speech for foreign students, and (2) 
phonetics, linguistics, and speech-for- 
the-bilingual-student—there must be a 
national awareness of the new sub-field. 


How soon a new area is accepted as a 
part of our whole amorphous discipline 
it is hard to calculate. Browsing in the 
back issues of Speech Monographs, a 
reader can come up very quickly with 
the impression that little was heard of 
speech correction before the 1930's, but 
that a very great deal has been heard of 
it ever since. If it ever had any struggles 
for recognition, no one can remember 
them now. The signs are that the 
speech-linguistics combination (with all 
that is implied by the union), is also 
here to stay. From a total of 7,000 foreign 
students in 1945-46, our nation has be- 
come the academic host to 57,000 stu- 
dents from abroad by 1959-60, an in- 
crease of over 700 per cent. These num- 
bers alone bespeak the great need for 
instruction in oral English by the most 
modern methods available. Yet speech 
departments in some colleges have lost 
out, even after the influx of foreign stu- 
dents had begun, for lack of faculty 
members interested in linguistics and 
“speech for foreign students,” and in 
such colleges, departments of English 
have often taken over, in spite of the 
fact that their faculty members were not 
well prepared by background or by in- 
clination to teach the oral language. 

It so happens that in Hawaii much of 
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this development had taken place years 
before the post-war influx of foreign 
students into the United States. We used 
to say, speaking of politics, that “‘as 
Maine goes, so goes the Nation.” I hope 
to show in this article that what goes on 
in speech in Hawaii is of interest to the 
rest of the country. In times past, for- 
eign language problems along the East 
Coast of the United States meant dialects 
of Italian, Swedish, German or other 
European speakers. Now, in the current 
rush of foreign students to the mainland 
of the country, ethnic groups from Asia 
for the first time stand near the top of 
the list numerically. However, we have 
had for more than half a century in 
Hawaii, speech problems arising from 
the impact of Asian languages on the 
structure of spoken English. 

Hawaii has telescoped into a short 
span of years a linguistic process that, 
under other circumstances, might have 
taken several centuries to pass through. 
Few mainland Americans who _ read 
about the Fiftieth State realize fully that 
the which it has arisen 
were “discovered” at a period of time 


islands upon 
relatively late in modern history. In 
January of 1778 when Captain Cook first 
went ashore on the Island of Kauai (tak- 
ing the British accents of the English 
language with him), Harvard University 
old. Phi Beta 
Kappa (an emblem of academic sophis- 
tication) had already been founded at 
William and Mary College two years 
earlier. In the span of time since dis- 
covery—183 years—the public schools 
of Hawaii and its State University have 
performed a special sort of miracle in 
catching up with many (and in out- 
distancing some) mainland educational 
institutions. 


was already 142 years 


On that day in 1778 when Captain 
Cook carried the English language ashore 
in Hawaii, it came into contact with a 
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Malayo-Polynesian language strikingly 
different from it in structure. English is 
an Indo-European language with a com- 
plex phonemic structure containing 
about 40 speech sounds (in its Ameri- 
can varieties), while Hawaiian has al- 
most the ultimate in phonemic simplic- 
ity, with only 13 speech sounds. Eng- 
lish has inflectional endings; Hawaiian 
has none. All Hawaiian words end with 
a vowel, whereas English words may not 
only end with a consonant, but may end 
with two, three, and even four con- 
sonants. The Hawaiians were faced with 
learning something like 27 new speech 
sounds. Fricatives like [s] and [zj]—the 
very sounds upon which English in- 
flectional endings depend—were partic- 
ularly strange to them. These facts do 
not mean that the Hawaiian language is 
inferior to English but merely that it is 
sharply different. It expresses meaning 
by other methods. 


In the years following Captain Cook’s 
discovery of the Islands, brisk trade in 
furs, sandalwood, and whale oil brought 
numbers of Americans to Hawaii with 
the attendant introduction of “American 
accents” and with the attendant involve- 
ment of Americans in the business af- 
fairs of the Islands. The coming of the 
first band of missionaries from New Eng- 
land brought many teachers of English 
to the Hawaiians. Scattered speakers of 
other languages appeared, but it was not 
until 1876 that large numbers of speakers 
of a third language began to appear. In 
that year the first importation of Chinese 
laborers took place. In the words of 
Sociologist Andrew W. Lind of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii: 

The Chinese, the first of the numerous 
ethnic types to be brought in for plantation 
purposes, constituted the dominant source of 
labor supply during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. . The census of 1884 re- 
vealed that the Chinese constituted per 
cent of the entire population of the Islands. 
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. According to the best estimates, a total 
of more than 46,000 Chinese were brought to 
Hawaii as laborers, chiefly between 1876 and 
1885, and between 1890 and 1897.2 


On the tongues of these laborers the 
Cantonese dialect of the Chinese lan- 
guage came to Hawaii, another language 
radically different from English, and, in 
fact, radically different also from Hawai- 


ian. To confine the description to only 


two contrasting features: Chinese is 
monosyllabic whereas English is largely 
polysyllabic; and Chinese is a tonal lan- 
guage in the special sense in which Eng- 
lish is not. A tonal language may change 
the meaning of a word (or a sequence 
of phonemes) by changing the intonation 
of that word. The significant point here 
is that again the English language in 
Hawaii was confronted with vast num- 
bers of speakers of a language as radi- 
cally different from itself as the Hawai- 
ian language had been—and that these 
speakers of Chinese had the task of 
learning English and learning it quickly 
for economic reasons. 

The importation of some Chinese 
“pidgin” English expressions to Hawaii 
had probably taken place between 1785 
and 1810 in connection with the fur 
trade in the Pacific, long before the bulk 
of the Chinese laborers arrived. Of the 
famous fur trade, historian Ralph S. 
Kuykendall says: 

In the ... fur trade, the Hawaiian Islands 
occupied an important place. Ships from the 


United States ordinarily came into the Pacific 
around Cape Horn. After a season's 
operations in collecting skins usually from the 
American Indians on the Northwest Coast they 
either sailed for Canton, stopping at Honolulu 
for refreshments, or spent the winter at the 
islands, returning to the coast in the spring 
for a second season. . . . Hawaii was early 
established as a convenient recruiting ground 
for sailors, the sturdy islanders having very 


quickly demonstrated their fitness and their 


2Lind, Andrew W. Hawaii’s People. Hono- 
lulu, 1955, pp. 25-26. 


eagerness for a seafaring life. . . . The Chinese 
were willing to pay high prices for furs, and 
the traders could get them at comparatively 
small cost—though at some risk—from the 
Indians.3 


Piecing the unwritten linguistic his- 
tory together, it seems certain, since, 
Canton, China, was the center for Chi- 
nese “pidgin” (or “business’’) English, 
that a good number of “pidgin” expres- 
sions and bits of usage must have been 
carried to Hawaii on those early ships 
engaged in the fur trade or on later 
ships pursuing the subsequent sandal- 
wood and whaling industries. This is 
probably the origin of the word “pidgin” 
as applied to the Hawaiian dialect. A 
careful check of a vocabulary of Can- 
tonese “pidgin” published in 1904 re- 
veals, however, that most of the Canton- 
ese expressions have long since disap- 
peared from the Islands.* The misnomer 
still sticks to the dialect, used by new- 
comers and old-timers alike, and it has 
been a contributing factor to some of the 
misunderstandings about language prob- 
lems in the Islands. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century there were, then, large numbers 
of speakers of the Hawaiian and Chinese 
languages, and a relatively small num- 
ber of speakers of English. The hazards 
in learning English were great. The pat- 
terns of speech (phonetic and gram- 
matical) heard by the learners, instead 
of being those of standard English were 
much more likely than not to be “pid- 
gin” patterns, used in work relation- 
ships, where the important thing was to 
get the idea over with mininal effort. It 
is important to remember that planta- 
tion foremen and Island shopkeepers 
were not language teachers and that 
they cared little about the models they 


3 Kuykendall, Ralph S. The Hawaiian King- 
dom. Honolulu, 1938, pp. 84-85. 

4Leland, Charles G. Pidgin-English Sing 
Song, or Songs and Stories in the China-English 
Dialect, with a Vocabulary. London, 1904. 
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set for the immigrants. Yet between 1872 
and 1874 there were 46 “select” schools 
(as opposed to “common” schools) set 
up to teach standard English. Their stu- 
dents numbered about 2,230, but these, 
of course, were the children whose par- 
ents could afford the fees. Among the 
laborers, “pidgin” patcerns were learned 
at work and passed on at home to wives 
and children. The “common” schools had 
Hawaiian as the language of instruction. 


The next ethnic group to arrive for 
work on the plantations was one from 
the same linguistic family as English— 
Indo-European. These speakers were the 
Portuguese, “the bulk of whose 17,000 
immigrants to Hawaii arrived between 
1878 and 1887... . J Although the total 
number of Chinese imported to Hawaii 
was more than twice the number of 
Portuguese immigrants, by 1g10 the 
Portuguese population had exceeded the 
Chinese.’ (This was because the Portu- 
guese came in family groups, whereas 
many of the Chinese men came singly 
and returned to their homeland.) 


The already incredibly complicated 
linguistic situation in Hawaii was made 
still more complex by the importation 
of Japanese laborers. Andrew W. Lind 
says of these: 

Following the signing of a convention be- 
tween Japan and Hawaii in 1886, Japanese 
peasants began to migrate to the Islands in 
large numbers for work on the plantations. .. . 
By 1896 the Japanese made up 22.4 per cent 
of the entire population, and by the turn of 
the century, nearly 40 per cent were Japanese.® 


Japanese population strength reached 
its peak in 1920 when it constituted 42.7 
per cent of the total. The precise nature 
of the impact of the Japanese language 
(spoken and heard by such numbers), 
upon the Hawaiian dialect of English 
has never been worked out, but con- 


5 Lind, p. 28. 
6 Lind, p. 29. 


jectures are that the rhythm of the 
Japanese language profoundly influenced 
the rhythm of the Island dialect and that 
this effect is clearly apparent today. The 
quite unique use of unstressed syllables 
by the English language is a habit com- 
pletely different from stress-habits in 
Japanese, where each syllable of a word 
receives considerable stress. This even- 
ness of stress has passed over into the 
generalized dialect. Consequently un- 
stressing has become a key habit to be 
developed in the teaching of standard 
speech in Hawaii.’ 

From the turn of the century to the 
year 1913 still other language groups 
made their appearance in Hawaii, again 
in numbers large enough to leave their 
impression upon the dialect of English 
making its way slowly toward “accept- 
able” English in Hawaii. “Nearly 6,000 
Puerto Ricans arrived chiefly in 1901, 
about 8,000 Koreans in 1904-05, while an 
equal number of Spaniards were re- 
cruited in the years between 1907 and 
1913.8 Since the Puerto Ricans spoke a 
dialect of Spanish, their advent, to- 
gether with the arrival of the other 
group of Spanish-speaking people, saw 
the introduction of another Indo-Eu- 
opean language to the Islands; however, 
the Korean language again presented a 
strong contrast to English in its basic 
structure. 

The Filipinos were the last of the 
major ethnic groups to enter the Islands, 
nearly 120,000 being imported as planta- 
tion laborers during the period between 
1907 and 1931. 

The missing element in this enumer- 
ation is the Other Caucasian group, 
known in Hawaii as the “Haole” popu- 
lation. (I, for example, am known as 


7 Studies in intonation and pitch are wait- 
ing to be done in the Islands, although the 
research material, copious now, may be difficult 
to find in another generation or two. 

8 Lind, p. go. 
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a “haole,’”’ never as a “white person.”’) In 
1884 this group was only 8.3 per cent of 
the total population. By 1900, just after 
Hawaii had became a Territory of the 
United States, it had fallen a bit (be- 
cause of massive immigrations of other 
peoples) and stood at 5.4 per cent. Fifty 
years later it had risen again to some- 
thing under go per cent of the total.® 
Since 1950 compilation of data on popu- 
lation by race has been discontinued. 

The use of English had become al- 
most universal before the end of the 
Hawaiian Monarchy but, “by legal en- 
actment the English language was made 
the sole medium of instruction in the 
public schools during the period of the 
Republic (1893 to 1898). . . . By 1900 
compulsory school attendance was not 
only a fixed Hawaiian practice but it 
was enforced by law as well.”’?° 

It was mandatory, then, to learn and 
to speak English, but who were avail- 
able for the teachers? Oral language- 
learning requires aural patterns and 
there is no real substitute for native 
speakers of the target language. During 
the years following the turn of the 
century English was compulsory, the 
non-Caucasian population was booming, 
and the Caucasian ration was at its all- 
time low in Hawaii. Native speakers of 
English amounted to only one in 
twenty. Even if all Caucasians had been 
teachers and even if they had been 
evenly distributed geographically and 
equipped with good methods and ma- 
terials for language-teaching, the job 
would have beer colossal considering the 
wide variety of backgrounds represented 
in the learners and the consequent be- 
wildering number of alien linguistic 
habits to be dealt with. These three “ifs” 
were far from true. Speakers of standard 


® Lind, p. 31. 

10 Wist, Benjamin O. A Century of Public 
Education in Hawaii. Honolulu, 1940, pp. 219- 
220. 


English were only in some cases teach- 
ers; they were not evenly distributed; 
they often knew little or nothing about 
teaching the oral language—which is 
quite a different thing from teaching the 
written language—a fact that people in 
education are only recently beginning to 
realize. It is true that in many cases non- 
Caucasians spoke standard English and 
served as good patterns, but more often, 
in the early days, the speech of the 
teachers themselves was a dialectal type 
of English—the plantation English that 
had been passed on to them. Hence a 
non-standard type of speech was learned 
at school and carried home to be copied 
by younger brothers and sisters, and 
even by parents and grandparents eager 
to learn the language for economic or 
social reasons. 


Sorting out these facts and figures and 
adding a few pertinent bits, we can 
come up with a number of important 
items in summary: 


(1) A very large non-English-speaking popu- 
lation was forced, by the necessity for 
communication between laborer and over- 
seer and by compulsory school regulations, 
to speak the English language even though 
it was vastly different in structure from 
native languages represented in Hawaii 
and hence difficult. 

(2) The Caucasian population, making only a 
small proportion of the total, were not 
numerically strong enough to make their 
standard language pattern dominant. Put- 
ting it another way, the ratio of native- 
English-speaker to non-native speaker was 
so low that a dialect situation was certain 
to evolve. 

(3) The middle or upper class positions of the 
Caucasians often meant that they were in- 
tolerant of anything less than a standard 
dialect among the non-native speakers and 
gradually began to hold up “pidgin” (or 
dialect) as a symbol of lower class status. 

(4) Immigrants brought in for plantation labor 
were for the most part of peasant stock, 
not interested in the fine points of lan- 
guage-learning, either in English or in 
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their own languages. They were often sub- 
standard speakers of their own languages. 
(5) Today’s speakers of “heavy” dialect are 
not all, by any means, the descendants of 
those immigrants who arrived in Hawaii 
from Asia or Pacific areas. Indeed, another 
factor has been steadily at work. Lind says, 
“Among some of the peasant immigrants, 
such as the Portuguese and Puerto Ricans 
. one may encounter an indifference to 
formal education, if not a positive suspi- 
cion of those seeking higher education as 
‘putting on airs.’ On the other hand, the 
Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans, although 
of peasant origin, have placed a high 
value upon scholarship, and the teacher 
and learned person have enjoyed a place 
of dignity and prestige in the commun- 
ity.”’11 
Reinecke, a sociologist turned linguist, 
writing a quarter of a century ago, 
described the language development in 
Hawaii as a continuum consisting of (as 
I visualize it, from left to right): (1) im- 
migrant languages at one end; (2) “pid- 
gin” English; (3) plantation creole 
dialects; (4) generalized Hawaiian Is- 
lands dialect; and finally (5) near- 
standard or standard at the other end.*? 
Today the right-hand side of the con- 
tinuum is plainly in evidence. The gen- 
eralized dialect is spoken by a large part 
of the population. It has become 
stabilized throughout the Islands with a 
phonemic structure and with grammati- 
cal and idiomatic habits that are pre- 
dictable. It can be studied with tape 
recorder, phonetic notation, and idiom- 
collection, as any other language or 
dialect can be studied. 


That this dialect is gradually disap- 
pearing along the continuum posited by 
Reinecke is not entirely certain. If there 
were no psychological overtones and 
sociological factors involved, the process 
would be merely a process of good 


11 Lind, p. 88. 

12 Reinecke, John E., and Tokisnasa, Aiko. 
“The English Dialect of Hawaii,’ American 
Speech, IX (February, 1934), 48. 


pedagogy and time. Yet this is not quite 
all of the story. Since the local dialect 
has been taken to reflect lower-class 
status, a fierce in-group loyalty to it is 
often apparent in those who speak it. 
Hawaii's youth, while knowing logically 
that they must have standard speech if 
they want white-collar jobs (and cer- 
tainly wanting and meriting white-collar 
jobs on the score of skill and aptitude), 
yet take refuge in the warmth of the in- 
group speech and hold back from the 
tedium of learning standard English— 
or, more important—of using it in real 
life situations to the extent where it can 
become automatic. Instead they speak 
near-standard in the classroom and across 
the counter in business firms but relax 
into the comfortable dialect for all 
other occasions. The generalized dialect 
has become, hence, to be a language of 
fun and relaxation—the speech of the 
“real gang.” It is an escape from the 
tension of competition with the haoles 
and a retreat into which the haoles can- 
not follow. Perhaps it is more correct to 
say that the real language of many of 
Hawaii’s young people is the dialect and 
that they switch to standard speech 
under pressure. This is not to say that 
all speakers in Hawaii can move back 
and forth between the dialect and stand- 
ard. Those who can so move are actually 
in the forefront. Many thousands are 
still enmeshed in the dialect and can- 
not speak anything else. Some can speak 
only standard English. 


Thus I have postulated a point on the 
continuum not quite included by Rein- 
ecke, an era of bilingualism in the sense 
that Uriel Weinreich uses the word in 
Languages in Contact when he says that 


. the ability to use two dialects of the same 


language constitutes a type of bilingual- 
ism.18 Thousands of Hawaii's speakers, 


13 Weinreich, Uriel. Languages in Contact. 
New York, 1953, pp. 1-2- 
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moving back and forth between dialect 
and near-standard upon demand, may 
enjoy this state too much to let it go. 
This “neo-pidgin” talk, used for fun, 
may not be about to disappear.** It 
actually seems to be increasing. It looks 
as though it might impede, or even 
reverse, the supposed flow of the con- 
tinuum toward standard English. 
Observers at the University of Hawaii 
have shown an ambivalent attitude to- 
ward the complex and unique language 
problems of the students on the campus. 
For years, after speech work was organ- 
ized by W. Norwood Brigance (as a visit- 
ing professor) and Florence M. Hender- 
son in 1937, the effort to hasten the prog- 
ress of students from the dialectal stage 
to the standard stage was pushed ahead 
with zeal by many devoted instructors.'® 
But students held for “speech improve- 
ment” were often accused of receiving 
sub-collegiate work by other departments 
and frequently, even, by speech-faculty 
members themselves. Instructors who 
were deeply immersed in Island needs 
(particularly those who had been to 
Guam, Puerto Rico, and other areas 
which had done less about oral English 
than Hawaii), stood firmly on the ground 
that a state university’s job was to serve 
its particular and unique state, and as 
long as a good-sized percentage of the 
freshman class each year needed “speech 
improvement” through no fault of their 
own but because of the lack of oral Eng- 
lish teachers in the lower schools, the 
University’s Speech Department ought 


14 Lincoln, Frances. “A Final Word on—and 
in—Authentic Pidgin.” The Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, January 17, 1960. 

15 Visiting professors brought to Hawaii over 
the years by the University’s administration to 
assist with speech problems have included 
James Abel, Bower Aly, Gladys Borchers, Thor- 
rel Fest, Samuel J, Hayakawa, Margaret Mc- 
Carthy, William McCoard, Alethia Mattingly, 


‘Loren Reid, Mary Margaret Robb, Ross Scan- 


lan, Clarence Simon, Lester Thonssen, Andrew 
Weaver, Robert West, Wesley Wiksell, Claude 
Wise. 


to face the issue squarely and do its 
plain duty. 


The zeal of the students in learning 
standard English has lagged behind the 
zeal of the instructors, at least in many 
cases. Men students particularly have 
been caught in the remedial classes. 
Girls have been able to conform and to 
learn standard oral patterns faster and 
more easily than boys. Perhaps this was 
because they often worked for Caucasian 
familites and “lived in,” thus getting 
continued practice in using standard 
patterns. Many boys have clung to their 
dialectal patterns but have preferred to 
“date” girls who spoke standard speech, 
seeming to value the approved speech 
along with the latest styles in dress and 
the fashionable hair-do’s of their “dates.” 
Both boys and girls often drop into 
dialect in the dormitories. Some ob- 
servers conjecture that they drop into 
standard only on formal occasions. It 
must be remembered, however, that a 
percentage of non-haoles speak standard 
English at all times. 


What is the linguistic approach in 
dealing with speech in such complex 
situations? It is the ability and the will- 
ingness to hold up the two conflicting 
languages and to discover their points of 
contrast and then to work to teach at 
these points with every modern method 
that can be commandeered for the task. 
English can be taught effectively to a 
person who speaks Japanese by a care- 
ful analysis of the structures of the two 
languages, in phonetics, in grammar, in 
syntax, and in vocabulary. Specialists to 
assist in this are easy to find in an area 
like Hawaii, where many foreign lan- 
guages are taught. For many years the 
trained personnel in the Speech Depart- 
ment of the University of Hawaii has 
worked out (following the lead made by 
Brigance and Henderson), the critical 
points of difference between Hawaiian 
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dialect and standard General American 
English. Often these critical points have 
turned out to be the same points that a 
comparison of English and Japanese 
would have shown. Often they have been 
points that English and Hawaiian would 
show. The dialect, over the years, has 


absorbed number; of the non-English 


characteristics of the Asian languages 
present in the Islands. 

Another important feature of the 
linguistic and sociological approach is to 
treat the dialect as a language and to 
study it objectively without any of the 
overtones of condescension that have 
been mistakenly employed at times. 
This scientific approach allows the stu- 
dents to work out the points of contrast 
with the instructor and avoids the aute- 
cratic imposing of incomprehensible 
drills without an understanding of what 
they are for. It also makes it imperative 
that the students be given a phonetic 
background. 

This approach is used by many speech 
instructors in Hawaii. However, a 
further step not yet clearly worked out is 
the contriving of unique ways in which 
the students will actually use the newly 
acquired standard speech patterns, in 
real-life roles. Some kind of internment 
is a job (paid or not paid) in which the 
student would use the new language 
and get involved in it—that is the ideal 
solution for making the new patterns 
stick. Such an internship would also 
break down the gulf between “in-group” 
and “out-group” speech. 

It is conceivable that an instructor 
could teach speech in Hawaii with only 


the “mainland” public speaking ap- 
proach. Indeed it is often done, for a 
large enough group of Island youngsters 
have acquired mainland speech patterns 
to allow them to go out for forensics, to 
travel on debate teams to the West 
Coast, and even to win! However, a 
speech teacher in Hawaii who does not 
get involved in the Island speech situ- 
ation has missed a large supplementary 
education himself. A complete speech 
teacher here needs to have in his make- 
up a touch of the linguist to help him to 
sort out the non-English elements and to 
substitute English ones. He needs to 
have a dash of the psychologist in him 
to help him to know how to handle 
motivation. He has to have several 
“jiggers” of the sociologist in him to 
make him understand the “social- 
embededness” of all speech.*® Finally, 
he has to have generous proportions of 
real compassion in him to help him to 
understand the “in-group” and “out- 
group” struggle that is going on in the 
minds of the student, and to know that a 
frontal attack on “pidgin” by him may 
be taken as a vital affront to some be- 
loved older relative. The instructor, in 
short, needs to be a real human being."" 


16Hormann, Bernhard L. “Hawaii's Lin- 
guistic Situation.” Social Process in Hawaii. 
Honolulu, i960, p. 16. 

17 The speech situation in Hawaii is ex- 
cellently covered in the 1960 edition of SOCIAL 
PROCESS IN HAWAII, published and distrib- 
uted (for one dollar plus postage) by the 
Romanzo Adams Social Research Laboratory, 
University of Hawaii. It is a collection of 
articles invaluable to any speech teacher, in any 
state, who deals with foreign or bilingual stu- 
dents. —The volume ends with six pages of 
bibliography. 
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THE BEGINNING SPEECH TEACHER AS 
DIRECTOR OF THE HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


Doris Niles 


S a veteran secondary school as- 
A sembly director, I frequently re- 
ceive calls from beginning speech teach- 
ers asking for assistance in setting up 
assembly schedules. After receiving such 
a call recently, I began a search for 
printed materials which might help the 
tyro in this assignment. I recalled that 
most methods texts devoted little, if 
any, space to directing the assembly. The 
few references to assemblies in these 
texts were to articles in the Quarterly 
Journal published at least ten years ago, 
and I found only one article in The 
Speech Teacher. 


Yet the direction of assemblies is 
often a part of the speech teacher’s as- 
signment, and that, in my opinion, is a 
good pedagogical arrangement. The 
speech teacher has the skill needed for 
training students performing assembly 
duties, such as leading the ritual, acting 
as chairman, narrating, and making spe- 
cial occasion speeches. Likewise, the 
speech teacher-director is free to utilize 
the assembly as a real situation in which 
to give students from his classes more 
extensive training in speech fundamen- 
tals. 


A sound speech philosophy is the 
first requisite for the preparation of the 
high school teacher in charge of as- 
semblies. He recognizes that oral com- 
munication has subject matter, language, 
voice, and body for its tools and that 


Doris Niles is a teacher of speech and director 
of assemblies and other speech activities at 
Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


training in communication in a democ- 
racy is for all. With a sound philosophy, 
ability to give training and instruction 
in the disciplines of speech is an essen- 
tial qualification for the teacher in this 
sphere of secondary education. 


The materials for assembly training 
are the materials for the speech class- 
room. The academically inclined stu- 
dents can benefit from assembly leader- 
ship experiences even more than others. 
It is they who should be trained to be 
vocal because they will have ideas to 
communicate. As a case in point, last 
year, after my speech students had all 
served their turns on assembly programs, 
I began inviting other honor roll stu- 
dents, not in speech classes, to partic- 
ipate. Many of these did not succeed 
so well as we had expected. This was 
obviously because they needed more 
training, not only in such skills as be- 
ing sensitive to the audience and using 
the voice and body to communicate, but 
in gathering facts, in thinking creatively 
and perceptually, in organizing, and 
in using words with precision and vivid- 
ness—training in the fundamentals of 
speech. 

But aside from the problems of giving 
skillful instruction in the speech fun- 
damentals within the framework of a 
sound philosophy, the assembly director 
has certain public relations, organiza- 
tion, mechanical, and creative prob- 
lems to solve before he has cleared the 
way to utilizing the assembly for teach- 
ing the disciplines of speech. Without 
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certain personal characteristics and the 
know-how to take care of the contin- 
gencies of this work, directing assemblies 
might prove the undoing of the begin- 
ning teacher. 

The first problem to be solved by 
the assembly director is that of working 
out a good schedule. This means plan- 
ning at least a year in advance. If the 
schedule is for a three-year high school, 
it means planning some traditional pro- 
grams three years in advance with a 
careful consideration of the entire school 
calendar. Nothing can go unnoted, from 
the wrestling schedule to the date of 
Easter, if the programs are to be appro- 
priate and varied and if the director is 
to remain on speaking terms with his 
co-workers. For the director must con- 
form to the schedule he sets up, and he 
must constantly work ahead of schedule 
by setting so-called false deadlines. With- 
out these false deadlines there is a risk 
of failure to meet the real ones, or of 
subjecting students to last-minute prep- 
aration, a condition which puts strain 
on amateur performers and directors. 


I hasten to add that, paradoxically, 
the schedule must be kept flexible. This 
will enable the director to take advan- 
tage of unforeseen opportunities to in- 
clude on the assembly calendar prom- 
inent visitors in the community who are 
experts in some fields of interest to the 
student body. 


In scheduling programs from other 
institutions, the director must balance 
these offerings to avoid too many of a 
kind—band, orchestra, vocal, dramatic 
—in one year’s time. Incidentally, he 
should also investigate thoroughly the 
quality and the level of sophistication of 
a performing group before he agrees to 
schedule it. 


The director should also plan to use 


a variety of well-balanced, student- 
produced programs. He will inherit some 


traditional programs when he takes 
over the task; or, if the school is as new 
as he is, he should work to establish 
traditional ones. In my school, which 
was ten years old when I came to it, I 
was expected to produce programs of 
welcome, American Education, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Easter. There 
were also, on the day the school played 
intra-city football games, exchange as- 
semblies for the purpose of creating the 
right spirit of rivalry and cutting down 
vandalism. These latter proved their 
usefulness to the extent that there is no 
longer need for them. 


Since I became director, it has become 
traditional to include every year on the 
fall calendar a play review by a local 
devotee of the theatre, a senior talent 
show, and a “Through the Calendar” 
assembly which gives all students a pre- 
view of what is in store for them on the 
activity calendar for the year. All of 
these traditional assemblies, in addition 
to unifying the school, give students, 
both as listeners and performers, a bet- 
ter understanding of the fundamentals 
of speech. They learn the protocol of 
the platform, techniques of speaking, 
and principles of public address. 


In the matter of scheduling, I have 
not mentioned the place of the assembly 
in the daily schedule of classes of the 
school. Usually this is an administrative 
decision in which the assembly director 
has only an advisory part. Some schools 
have assemblies on their calendars once 
a week; others, once every two weeks. 
Assemblies should be provided for in 
the calendar without encroaching upon 
regular class time. 


Since the school population explosion 
occurred, many schools do not have 
auditorium space enough to seat the 
entire student body at one time. If two 
assemblies are necessary to accommodate 
the student body, it is often more ef- 
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ficient to hold them, one immediately 
following the other. There are many 
reasons for this. It keeps the stage free 
for use an extra day, since it need be 
set and struck only once. It also saves 
time with make-up and costuming if 
those are necessary for a _ program. 
Psychologically it is better for the stu- 
dent performers to be involved in an 
assembly only one day. It also means 
that more visiting experts are available 
for the programs; some visitors can 
come one day for two hours, but they 
can not take the time to come on two 
different days. It also means that busy 
people in the community, scheduled for 
a brief appearance on the assembly, 
can speak the last number of the first 
and the first number of the second as- 
sembly. 

One other item about a double as- 
sembly schedule needs to be considered, 
that of using a double cast of performers. 
Even though it means double time on 
the part of the director, it should be a 
policy to use two sets of students for all 
of the ritual. Then, if time and talent 
are available, other parts can be 
doubled. It is apparent that, in addition 
to training more students, this plan 
avoids taking these students from class 
work when their classes are not in the 
assembly group in session. 


After all these considerations of 
scheduling, it follows that an uncanny 
sense of timing will help solve many 
problems. This, no doubt, can only be 
achieved through experience. Until it is 
achieved the director must be adamant 
in cutting the length of numbers and 
in setting well in advance the time for 


each part of the program. He can not, at | 


the last minute, upset students or visit- 
ing performers by cutting. When in cor- 
respondence with a visiting speaker or 
sponsor of a group for an assembly, the 
director must state specifically the time 


allowed and give last-minute reminders 
before the program begins. Assemblies 
that run overtime are not to be toler- 
ated. 


In the same manner the director must 
also be aware that the programs should 
consume all the time on the schedule; 
and they should be so well planned that 
there is never a break between num- 
bers. It is better to sacrifice good 
psychological order of numbers than to 
force a student audience to wait between 
numbers for something to happen. A 
captive adolescent audience might cause 
something to happen! The director’s 
technical training will help him solve 
this problem. He can avoid gaps by be- 
ing sparing with the closing of curtains, 
by using a series of curtains with scenes 
set up behind each, and by urging the 
narrators to appear immediately when it 
becomes necessary to close a curtain be- 
tween numbers. 


Good taste and good judgment are also 
necessary traits for the teacher in charge 
of assemblies. The director must fre- 
quently make a quick decision concern- 
ing what to include and what to de- 
lete from assemblies. He must decide 
whether or not the visiting medical mis- 
sionary he hears in a church, or a Latin 
American ballad singer he hears in a 
restaurant would be equally effective in 
a high school assembly. It also means he 
must have the good taste to sense im- 
mediately when material a student has 
included in his script should be ex- 
purgated. His student audience is a 
heterogeneous one which may read into 
the script more than was intended, and 
assembly visitors can be unusually 
critical of this to the detriment of the 
public relations of the school. 


Two other important personality 
traits needed by the director, and two 
that are needed simultaneously, are poise 
and a sense of humor. No matter what 
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goes wrong—and believe me, no matter 
how hard the director works to plan and 
organize assemblies, if he stays with it 
long enough, everything out of the book 
will go wrong—he must not allow him- 
self to be upset by it. Perhaps the only 
way to develop this poise is to develop 
the “What if—’ habit, “What if” the 
visiting speaker who is scheduled for the 
first part of the program doesn’t arrive 
in time? “What if” the speaker finishes 
earlier than he said he would? “What if” 
the chairman omits a number? These are 
random examples of situations which 
can occur. The director should be aware 
that he can not avoid these “crises’’; he 
simply needs to keep his serenity and 
see that, in so far as possible, when they 
occur the audience is not aware of them 
and that the students learn from coping 
with them. 


With the poise to meet any con- 
tingency, the high school assembly di- 
rector must have a sense of humor, be 
able to laugh off, and get students to 
laugh off, honest mistakes. In addition, 
he must recognize, from among ideas 
students have for comedy those ideas 
which will stimulate the risible nerves of 
the audience. He must not take himself, 
or allow students to take themselves, too 
seriously. 


Two other personality traits the as- 
sembly director should acquire hand in 
hand are appreciation and humility. He 
must have an appreciation of all the 
arts and should try to raise the level of 
appreciation of both the performer and 
the audience. He should have the hu- 
mility to realize he can not travel alone 
as assembly director. He needs the help 
of the entire student body, the faculty 
and the community. He needs a student 
body appreciative of the assembly and 
of what it can do, not only for the per- 
formers, but for the listeners. He needs 
a student audience who, out of consider- 


ation for others, are willing to accept 
programs which they individually have 
not yet come to appreciate. 

To gain the support of students, the 
director must have the support of the 
teachers who supervise the students in 
assembly. He must never fail to express 
his appreciation for these teachers, not 
only through the assembly chairmen, but 
on the printed program, and by writing 
letters and giving thanks directly to 
them and to their administrators and 
supervisors. He should be equally as 
diligent in writing letters of appreciation 
to individuals and groups that furnish 
assemblies from outside the school. 


There is another and more tangible 
aspect of appreciation which must not 
be overlooked. Frequently the director 
is requested to send out assembly num- 
bers to churches and to civic and profes- 
sional organizations, and many ad- 
ministrative details are involved in filling 
the request. The neophyte director must 
learn the policy of his Board of Edu- 
cation in these matters and clear through 
the proper channels. He must give extra 
rehearsals to these performing students 
and help them to adjust to new audiences 
and new situations. Organizations which 
are served by these programs are more 
willing to serve the school by establish- 
ing scholarships, and by performing 
other needed services. This sending out 
of programs is time consuming, but it is 
rewarding, and gives the director many 
interesting contacts with civic leaders. 


One trait needed in directing as- 
semblies, which I have mentioned only 
in passing, is creativeness. Research has 
revealed that creativity is a step-by-step 
process which can be taught. But the 
director himself needs some proficiency 
in this process in order to teach it. It 
should be taught in speech classes, and 
the high school assembly is an excellent 
place to extend this teaching. Every as- 
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sembly should have a theme. For ex- 
ample, a talent assembly program should 
never be presented as merely a succession 
of numbers. The acts should be woven 
into a central theme, and each should 
have a reason for succeeding the next. 
The director can invite speech students 
to be judges at tryouts for talent as- 
semblies. These judges can in turn try 
out for the part of “emcee” by present- 
ing ideas for the central theme which 
they develop after seeing tryouts. 


My students serving an apprentice- 
ship in planning assemblies in the past 
few years have developed the annual 
school talent program called the 
“Round-up,” around such themes as 
luck, with the title, “Leave It to Luck”; 
time, ‘““The Time of Your Life”; num- 
bers, “A Number of Things”; and 
wheels, “In a Whirl.” 


The director should know that not 
only should assemblies have a theme; 
they should have continuity. Without 
this knowledge he might assume that an 
assortment of numbers about Thanks- 
giving, for example, would make a good 
assembly on that theme. This is not 
true unless the narration and other con- 
tinuity give these numbers a reason for 
occuring. If the director demonstrates 
his care in developing themes for as- 
semblies, he can be firm in keeping an- 
nouncements and other extraneous ma- 
terials off the assembly program. 


Developing assembly programs around 
a central theme with continuity can give 
students practical experience in research 
for speech making. On the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary of their school, 
my speech students wrote the scenario 
for, and took part as actors, in a color 
film, made entirely by school personnel, 
showing the twenty-year development 
of the school. The film was used for 
the American Education Week As- 
sembly. To prepare the script, students 


searched through the annual reports, 
scrap books, library files, educational 
journals, newspaper files, and other pub- 
lications for information. Often for com- 
memorative occasions, speech students 
present a reading hour assembly. One on 
the Centennial of the Civil War, for 
example, required a great deal of re- 
search before selections were made and 
work began on preparation. Thus, in 
producing commemorative programs and 
others with themes, students learn to 
use many sources of reference—ency- 
clopedias, biographies, dictionaries of 
quotations, clipping files—in an effort 
to present well-developed programs with 
audience appeal. 


After the director has solved personal 
and technical problems in carrying out 
an assembly schedule, it becomes easier 
for him to make use of the assembly for 
extending even further the speech cur- 
riculum. He must not get so involved 
in the minutiae of making the assembly 
run smoothly that he neglects opportuni- 
ties to teach speech principles and skills, 
both to the audience and to the per- 
formers. It is evident that he is able to 
teach students how to act as an audience 
in a variety of presentations from grand 
opera, to religious observances, to pep 
assemblies. The director should antici- 
pate the requirements of the audience 
and notify the supervising teachers, prior 
to a program, concerning the protocol of 
the situation. He should also see that 
the assembly gives the audience models 
of good speaking. Not to be overlooked is 
the possibility of utilizing the assembly 
for teaching listening skills to speech 
classes. Assignments in listening for the 
purpose of teaching specific skills can be 
made on assembly speeches because the 
speech teacher in charge of assemblies 
knows in advance to what the students 
will be listening. 


It is axiomatic that the director should 
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give students concentrated, individual 
drill in such techniques as articulation, 
enunciation, and pronunciation and in 
avoiding the cliche, such as “now,” 
“next,” “at this time.” He should give 
them frequent practice in communica- 
tion experiences involving platform 
etiquette, such as introducing speakers 
to the audience, seating and recognizing 
platform guests, introducing guests to 
each other, and leading devotions and 
group responses. 


In my statement of philosophy I 
declared that speech in a democracy 
should be, within limits, for all. All 
students should be taught to be respon- 
sible communicators in a democratic 
society—responsible not only for com- 
municating the truth, in so far as they 
understand the truth, but also for al- 
lowing each voice, each message, to be 
heard. This applies whether the message 
is in the medium of music, of speech, or 
of whatever the art for expressing it. 
The assembly audience is made up of all 
kinds of students. The tone deaf student 
with a low achievement record may not 
appreciate a vocalist’s selections from 
opera nor a visiting university band’s 
concert of classical music, but he can 
allow others to enjoy these. The frivol- 
ous mind might not understand the 
lecture forum led by a United States 
senator, but it can try to understand, 
and give those who are inclined, an op- 
portunity to follow it. A student may 
not agree with all the speakers he hears, 
but he can accept his responsibility to 
hear them out and to reserve judgment 
until the speakers are through. 


I am distressed now and then by stu- 
dents who pay me a visit to protest 
that an assembly speaker should not 
have been scheduled because he stated 
a conviction contrary to theirs or one 
they think was contrary to the views of 
some of the audience. I feel increasing 


concern over what appears to be a grow- 
ing reluctance on the part of educators 
in our country to include anything 
controversial under the aegis of the 
public schools. Carried to its extreme 
this would mean omitting from our as- 
sembly observances much that is a part 
of our great heritage. The Middle West 
has a good record in respect to human 
relations, and certainly in this area in a 
school named for Will Rogers, who 
never met a man he didn’t like, the 
record is lived up to. We have brought 
before the students assembled in this 
school people of differing views and dif- 
fering racial, religious, and ethnic back- 
grounds. We have brought politicians, 
those holding high offices and_ those 
obviously planning to run for them. We 
have brought highly controversial reli- 
gious leaders. But we have not received 
complaints of this from representatives 
of minority groups of from individuals, 
except from the few students mentioned. 
Through the assembly, as well as the 
speech class, we strive to teach our 
students their responsibility for hearing 
out each group in order to understand 
the contribution each can make to his 
society. 


This leads me to add that when we do 
receive objections from students because 
of what an assembly speaker has said, 
we frequently discover that these stu- 
dents object because they have misinter- 
preted, which becomes a problem in 
teaching semantics. At other times we 
find they misunderstand because of poor 
listening techniques. They “tuned out” 
the speaker instead of using more 
productive ways of taking up the slack 
between the rate of thinking and the 
rate of speaking. Whatever the reason 
for the students’ objections to the speak- 
er, I make their visit an occasion for 
teaching the speech concepts they need. 
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If the potential or beginning teacher 
of speech assigned to the directing of 
assemblies feels, after all this discussion, 
that he can never get past the peripheral 
areas of assembly direction to the center 
of the activity, that of teaching speech, 
let me reassure him. As a veteran of 
twenty-two years of producing an as- 
sembly every week, I have discovered 


that most of the problems I have writ- 
ten about eventually become matters of 
routine, to be taken care of without too 
much attention to them. The real chal- 
lenge of directing assemblies remains— 
that of utilizing this area of the cur- 
riculum to find new and varied ways of 
accomplishing the purposes of speech 
education. 
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SEARCHERS OF THE PAST 


Mary Margaret Robb 


ERODOTUS, often regarded as 
H the father of history, begins his 
writings, “These are the researches of 
Herodotus of Halicarnassus” and pro- 
ceeds to report the wars, the speeches of 
leaders, and the events which he hoped 


would preserve “the great and wonder-. 


ful action of the Greeks and Barbar- 
ians.” Historical research in the field 
of speech has a similar purpose—to pre- 
serve the ideas and, in some cases, the 
action of the important men and women 
who labored to improve the spoken 
word. The ancients were also interested 
in the spoken word and demanded that 
their historical accounts appeal to the 
ear as well as to the eye. Herodotus is 
said to have tried out his writing on 
any audience he could waylay, and both 
he and Thucydides reported the public 
speeches as they imagined the speakers 
might have given them.? No one will 
suggest that the historian be given such 
license today because he has better 
sources and methods at his command, 
but, perhaps, he should be reminded 
that if he wants his writing to be read 
he must believe with the ancients that 
historical writing should have some of 
the qualities of good storytelling. 
Historical research should entail more 
than collecting and recording facts. 
Facts are, of course, the beginning of 
historical research, but they are not 
enough. The first activity of the re- 


Mary Margaret Robb is Associate Professor of 
Speech at the University of Colorado. 

1Earl H. Dannenfeldt, “The Heritage of 
Antiquity” in The Development of Histriog- 
raphy (Harrisburg, Pa., 1954), p. 4. 

2The History of Thucydides, trans. Ben- 
jamin Jowett (New York, 1909), I, 44. 


searcher is surely collecting the facts 
and testing them. Auer would require 
a technique involving both internal and 
external criticism of sources to deter- 
mine the value and truthfulness of the 
raw material. The next step involves 
the selection and organization of data 
into a pattern. The style of the writing 
will be the next consideration and may 
make the difference between the dis- 
tinguished and the dull. Since the style 
reflects to a great extent the individual 
mind of the researcher, the real problem 
is one of convincing him that material 
must be treated critically. 


Whitney J. Oates, in an article, 
“Philosophia Regina,” insists that all 
research should require criticism that 
is historical, recreative, and judicial. He 
uses the Oresteia as an example of ma- 
terial and suggests that the researcher 
must first know the history of the legend 
along with facts about the religion of 
the Greeks, the supreme court, and the 
city of Athens of the period. In recrea- 
tive criticism he must see the tragedy as 
a work of art, recreating it in his mind, 
appreciating the poetry and dramatic 
structure. Finally the judicial point of 
view examines the meaning of the 
tragedy; for example, he must consider 
the worth of a theological resolution 
which seems to say that only the gods 
can extricate man from the predica- 
ments which he creates for himself. 
Considering the historical researcher 
alone, Oates calls him “pedestrian” if 
he turns his back on the last two aspects 


8 Jeffery Auer, An Introduction to Research 
in Speech (New York, 1959), chap. V. 
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of his task. “As we all know,” he says, 
“in the truly great scholars it is the 
recreative and the judicial that light 
up history.”* Criticism which implies 
analysis and evaluation is a requisite for 
any worthwhile research in the histori- 
cal field. 


There are a number of qualifications 
for the searcher of the past. Although 
the critical attitude is an important re- 
quirement for the researcher there are 
other important ones. Barzun and 
Graff in The Modern Researcher list 
six which they consider important for 
the historian: accuracy, love of order, 
logic, honesty, self-awareness and imagi- 
nation.’ These are easily defended as 
requirements. The last one, or probably 
the last two, are often absent, but sure- 
ly they are important to good writing 
or research. It is so easy for the searcher 
to be snowed under by masses of data. 
It is also a temptation to make unfair 
comparisons of the past with the pres- 
ent, to think present day ideas and ac- 
tivities superior even though they may 
be old ones renamed. And it will always 
be hard to see the place of any one 
piece of research in the whole pattern 
or story. The writer must use his imagi- 
nation but never at the expense of 
accuracy. Historical research, if it is to 
be of value, must show the marks of 
scholarship and must be presented in 
such a manner that the reader is in- 
terested in the people involved and can 
relate them to himself. The task in- 
volves being both a detective and a 
creator. 


It is important to know the past. 
Allan Nevins believes that to give peo- 
ple a sense of their future, it is first 
necessary to give them a sense of their 


4Whitney J. Oates, “Philosophia Regina,” 
PMLA, 73 (March, 1958), 1-5. 

5 Jacques Barzun and Henry B. Graff, The 
Modern Researcher (New York, 1957), p- 15- 


past.° The current interest today in his- 
tory, historical novels, and biography 
is noteworthy. There is uncertainty 
about the future, and national and in- 
ternational problems seem almost un- 
bearable in their threat to our own 
security. We, therefore, take comfort 
and direction from surveying the past 
and knowing more about our great men. 
As we celebrate the centennial of the 
Civil War and as we recognize the prob- 
lem of segregation as one of our tough- 
est domestic problems and a real flaw 
in our national image abroad, a spate 
of significant books concerning this 
period appear. Not only is it necessary 
to know the past to understand the 
present, but an important cohesive qual- 
ity derives from the study of history. 1 
remember a Finnish friend telling of 
the daily broadcasts of the Kalevala, 
their national epic poem, during the 
last world war. When they were 
threatened from without, it was impor- 
tant to build unity and pride in their 
country. 

Speech as a discipline is old, but 
Speech Departments are relatively new. 
The multiplicity of areas within the de- 
partments sometimes divides rather 
than unites. They need the cohesion 
and perspective that comes from belong- 
ing to a traditional field of education, 
and historical research in any one of 
the speech areas can contribute to this 
unity. 

Historical research should give not 
only the scholar but the reader a better 
professional approach to his work. The 
historian is considered by Barzun and 
Graff as one who “contributes the re- 
sults of his own original research—facts 
gathered from sources yet untouched 
or ill-handled by previous researchers 
and contributes the organizing princi- 
ples, the conclusions or explanations 


6 Allan Nevins, Gateway to History (New 
York, i938), p. 4- 
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which make disconnected facts a history. 
The first capacity resembles a science, 
the second art.’’? The readers for whom 
he writes are people interested in the 
past and often looking to it as a guide 
for action in the present. Sometimes 
historical writing lacks this dynamic 
character. 

It is true that written history changes 
as different generations of historians 
appear. The focus of the vision changes 
and the men and action are re-evalu- 
ated. The good reader finds himself in- 
terested not only in the history but the 
historian. Is the writing colored by the 
author’s own beliefs? Sometimes it is 
hard for the researcher not to subject 
the motives and philosophies of the 
teachers of the past to his own standards 
and to feel that the present is much 
more advanced than it really is. On the 
other hand, many a researcher becomes 
more humble in the face of the achieve- 
ments of his predecessors. But many 
questions of causation are sure to arise, 
and a good thing it is, too, because they 
lead to further study. The fascination 
of this kind of a search will carry the 
scholar and the reader on and on; it is 
a kind of armchair detection that can 
rival the murder mystery for suspense. 

The historical researcher must not 
be content with an accumulation of 
facts, he must select and arrange. “A 
selection must face two ways,” accord- 
ing to Barzun and Graff. “It must fairly 
correspond to the mass of evidence, and 
it must offer a graspable design to the 
beholder.”® Selection is important 
throughout any study. In the first place, 
selection of the subject for research is 
always difficult. A subject is often too 
large and unwieldy but it is better to 
work in a wide field and later fence it 
into small plots than to start with a 
scrap in the hope of extending it. It is 


7 Barzun and Graff, p. 15. 
8Ibid., p. 159. 


necessary to see your selected plot of 
researchable land in its relation to the 
larger area and to the claims staked off 
by other researchers. . 

There are many kinds of historical re- 
search that should be undertaken. It 
would be very fruitful to study the re- 
lationship of our field of Speech with 
other areas of education as they devel- 
oped and influenced each other. There 
are teachers, actors, and public speakers 
whose contributions to speech educa- 
tion should be recorded and evaluated; 
and there are the so-called schools, the- 
ories, and principles of methods which 
developed as the result of the work and 
writings of these leaders. 

Wiksell’s dissertation, Social Aspects 
of 19th Century American Elocuution,’ is 
a study of the relationship of elocution 
to the society that sponsored it and en- 
couraged it to grow to its elaborate and 
questionable popularity and to its final 
eclipse as an educational offering dur- 
ing the last century. There are many 
other similar relationships to be ex- 
plored. An interesting study should de- 
velop from research in the relationship 
between the study of medicine and 
rhetoric, and perhaps it would be inter- 
esting to investigate the growth of the 
study of elocution and of physical edu- 
cation as possibly influencing each 
other, especially in the early part of the 
igth century in the United States. A 
number of studies have been made of 
professional schools of speech, but there 
is much to be learned about the in- 
fluence of the professional upon the 
amateur. Perhaps the study might re- 
veal that the amateur has noticeably in- 
fluenced the performance of the profes- 
sional speaker, reader, or actor. 

Biography has always been an im- 


9Milton Joel Wiksell, Social Aspects of 
Nineteenth Century American Elocution, un- 
published dissertation (Louisiana State Univer- 


sity, 1948). 
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portant part of history, and of litera- 
ture as a whole. In the commercial book 
field it has flourished in recent years, 
often competing successfully with _fic- 
tion. Some of our leaders and teachers 
have been the subjects for research in 
graduate schools of speech. Often, how- 
ever, the teacher is not considered until 
he is old, tired, forgetful, or, as is more 
usual, dead. The interview is a most 
important part of this kind of research. 
If it is necessary to depend entirely up- 
on books and documents, it is hard to 
evaluate a speech teacher’s contribu- 
tion. Some teachers write good text- 
books and monographs and are not 
effective as teachers. If in addition to 
theories of pedagogy, of criticism, or of 


aesthetics, the researcher can fill out the 
picture of the man in action in the 
classroom by first hand reports from 
students or other professors, the im- 
portance of the study will be increased 
because the subject will become a more 
lively and interesting person. 

That historical research in all its 
forms is necessary to the healthy func- 
tioning of speech departments deserves 
emphasis. There are many opportunities 
for scholarly exploration and many 
readers who will benefit from reading 
the finished story. All that is needed is 
a supply of talented and eager workers 
who are interested and willing to give 
research the time and patience it de- 
mands. 


| 
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A STUDY OF SPEECH MAJOR REQUIREMENTS 


Ted Skinner 


T the Boston Convention in 1957, 
weseea Gardner discussed before 
the Administrative Policies and Prac- 
tices Interest Group the topic “Should 
We Agree Upon a Minimum Standard 
Curriculum for the Speech Major?” 
Without taking time to review Gard- 
ner’s paper, I will quote the following 
statement: “It is proposed that the 
Administrative Policies and Practices 
Group, and eventually the SAA, ought 
to reach a common understanding on 
those basic courses which will mean 
essentially the same thing in all institu- 
tions and which will be the bare essen- 


tials for the curriculum for the student . 


whose diploma at graduation will read 
‘bachelor’s degree in speech.’” Although 
taking a different approach, I was work- 
ing essentially toward the same objec- 
tive in the study of which I am about 
to report. 

A checklist questionnaire sent to the 
800 department chairmen listed in the 
1958 SAA Directory brought the fol- 
lowing results: 


1. 397 Or approximately 50% responded. 
2. a. 88% of responses came from co-ed, 8% 
from female, and 4% from male colleges. 
b. 56% were state supported, 37% denomi- 
national, 7% other classification. 
3. 36% had enrollments under 1000. 
32% had enrollments from 1000-2500. 
12% had enrollments from 2500-5000. 
7% had enrollments from 5000-7500. 
6% had enrollments from 7500-10000. 
4% had enrollments from 10000-15000. 
1% had enrollments from 15000-20000. 
1% had enrollments over 20000. 
A re-evaluation of the above shows that 


Ted Skinner is chairman Department of Speech, 
Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont, 
Texas. 


10. 


68% of the colleges had enrollments under 
2500 and 80% had enrollments under 5000. 


. The B.A. degree offering outnumbers the 


B.S. degree offering three to one. 20% of 
the colleges reported that no degree or 
major in speech was offered. Note: This 
does not indicate that B.A. degrees granted 
outnumber the B.S. for this information 
was not requested. 


The results show “Speech Department 
only” checked two to one over any other 
area. The majority of replies checked “gen- 
eral program only” and the concentration 
areas were ranked 1st, Theatre; 2nd, Public 
Address; grd, Therapy-Correction; 4th, 
Speech Education; 5th, Radio-TV; 6th, In- 
terpretation. 

80% operate under semester system, while 
20% are using the quarter system. In 
terms of semester hours, 75% require a 
major ranging from 24-30 hours, 25% a 
major ranging from 36 hours and above. 
The spread in per cent of majors taking 
the required education course in order to 
be certified for public school teaching re- 
flects, I believe, the cross section of colleges 
responding. A review of the replies shows 
that in 43% of the colleges from 80-100% 
of the majors take the required education 
courses, and in 63% of the colleges from 
60-100% of the students take these courses. 
The fact that 68% were opposed to the 
standardization of the speech major require- 
ments was not as surprising as was the fact 
that 32% were in favor. Frankly, I expected 
a greater negative vote. 

Of those who checked the hours they would 
include in a major should it be standard- 
ized, 25% favored a 24 hour major and 
40% favored a go hour major. 

The next question was probably a “loaded” 
question in that some of the 64% who 
favored a uniform first two years with 
choice of standardized concentration areas 
for upper level may have been selecting the 
lesser of two evils and avoiding having to 
fill out the third blank. Even so, 28% 
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only 8% 


opposed any standardization; 
wanted a uniform course for all. 
The results of the check of courses which 
would be included should a major be 
standardized is -as follows: 


Courses which were chosen to be in- 
cluded toward a major: 


(Ranked in order of checks) 


24 Hour Major 
(137 Replies) 

Speech Fundamentals 
Beg. Interpretation 
Intro. to Theatre 
Public Speaking 
. Intro. to Spch. Corr. 
Voice and Diction 
Arg. and Debate 
Discussion 


30 Hour Major 
(179 Replies) 
1. Speech Fundamentals 
2. Beg. Interpretation 
Intro. to Spch. Corr. 
Public Speaking 
Voice and Diction 
Intro. to Theatre 
Arg. and Debate 
Discussion 
Beg. Acting 
Intro. to Radio-TV 


SE 


~ 


36 Hour Major 
(121 Replies) 
. Speech Fundamentals 
Beg. Interpretation 
g. Voice and Diction 
4. Public Speaking 
5. Intro. to Spch. Corr. 
6 
7 
8 


~ 


. Intro. to Theatre 
. Arg. and Debate 
. Beg. Acting 
g. Discussion 
10. Intro. to Radio-TV 
11. Stagecraft 
1g. Teaching of Speech 


42 Hour Major 
(g1 Replies) 

Speech Fundamentals 
Beg. Interpretation 
Public Speaking 
Intro. to Theatre 
Arg. and Debate 
Voice and Diction 
Beg. Acting 
8. Intro. to Spch. Corr. 
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g. Discussion 

10. Intro. to Radio-TV 
11. Stagecraft 

12, Teaching of Speech 
13. Beg. Directing 

14. Phonetics 


48 Hour Major 
(82 Replies) 

Beg. Interpretation 
Speech Fundamentals 
Intro. to Theatre 
. Intro. to Spch. Corr. 
Arg. and Debate 
Voice and Diction 
Beg. Acting 
Intro. to Radio-TV 
Discussion 
Stagecraft 
Public Speaking 
Beg. Directing 
. Teaching of Speech 
Rhetoric and Public Address 
. Phonetics 
. History of Theatre 


Go 


It is interesting to note that with one 


exception the basic courses are retained 
as others are added. It is also significant 
to note that the greatest number of re- 
plies dealt with the go hour major, 
which parallels the response indicated 
in number g above. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is definite opposition among 
department chairmen toward a rigid 


standardized speech program of 
study. 
There is considerable sentiment 


toward some standardization— possi- 
bly on the first two years level. 

The plurality response indicates a 
go hour major preference. 

There appears to be consistent agree- 
ment in the selection of basic 


courses which should be included in 
a major program. 

It may be that we are closer to agree- 
ing on what the minimum standards 
should be than we have been assum- 
ing. 


SPECIALIZATION IN COLLEGE 
SPEECH ‘TEACHING 


Jerry L. Tarver and Owen Peterson 


HE extent to which prospective 

college speech teachers should spe- 
cialize in their training is a problem 
which has long bothered speech educa- 
tors, department chairmen, advisors, 
and graduate students. In an effort to 
provide a partial answer to this ques- 
tion, this report analyzes the areas of 
teaching proficiency requested in 1,725 
college and university positions listed 
in the bulletins of the Teacher Place- 
ment Service of the Speech Association 
of America from January, 1954, through 
May, 1960. 

Three earlier studies provide infor- 
mation on the question. In 1948 Lor- 
en Reid stressed the importance of 
“breadth of training” in an _ article 
based on an analysis of bulletin listings 
for selected years between 1935 and 
1947 and correspondence with forty- 
seven departments.? In 1940, after study- 
ing the training and teaching positions 
of 321 persons, Earl Siegfried drew ap- 
proximately the same conclusion.2? A 
third study, relating the areas of train- 
ing of college teachers to their actual 
teaching activities, was published by 
Leonard Finlan in 1947.° The present 
Mr. Tarver is an Instructor of Speech at South- 
eastern Louisiana College and Mr. Peterson is 
Associate Professor of Speech at Louisiana 
State University, and former Executive-Secre- 
tary of SAA. 

iLoren D. Reid, “Graduate Study and 
Teacher Placement,” QJS, XXXIV (April 1948), 
177-182. 

2Earl Siegfried, “Analysis of Programs of 
Study and Demands of Teaching Positions of 
M.A. Graduates in Speech,’ SM, VII (1940), 
93-100. 

$Leonard Finlan, “The Relation Between 
Training and Teaching Activities of College 
Teachers of Speech,” QJS, XXXIII (February 


1947), 72-76. 


study attempts to provide additional in- 
formation on the nature of recent de- 
mand for college speech teachers. 


I 


In analyzing the positions, the au- 
thors sought to discover how many jobs 
required training in a single broad area, 
to learn what combination of areas 
were most frequently specified and to 
determine if either school location or 
enrollment affected job requirements. 
The positions listed in the bulletins‘ 
were classified in terms of five areas: 

Area A: General speech, fundamen- 
tals of speech, elementary speech, com- 
munication, public speaking, business 
speech, voice and diction, debate and 
discussion, and rhetoric. 

Area B: Drama, technical 
and oral interpretation. 

Area C: Radio and television. 

Area D: Speech 
speech correction. 

Area E: A miscellaneous group of 
positions in which requirements were 


theatre, 


pathology and 


not closely related to any of the other 


areas, including administration, coun- 
seling, teacher supervision, linguistics, 
speech psychology, speech education, 
parliamentary law, and English and 
other non-speech subjects. 

Certain limitations of the study 
should be recognized. First, the number 
of areas and the classification of sub- 
jects within each category is arbitrary. 
However, because the authors’ purpose 

4 There were, of course, variations in the 


course and activity designations as_ they 
appeared in the bulletins. 
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was restricted to a determination of 
whether college teachers might expect 
to teach in a single broad area—and was 
not concerned with the combination of 
specific subjects they might be required 
to teach—the very breadth of the cat- 
egories reinforces the findings of the 
study. The reader should remember, 
however, that the 1,725 positions 
studied are not necessarily representa- 
tive of the entire speech field. Third, 
the study is based on requests as stated 
and does not consider the: possibility 
that positions may have been filled with 
teachers who did not actually meet all 
of the requirements. 


II 


Nearly half, or 48.5%, of the listings 
specified proficiency in one area only, 
44.2% asked that applicants be profi- 
cient in two areas, and only 7.3% re- 
quired proficiency in three or four 
areas. 


Of the 1,725 positions, 1,304, or 
75-6%, specified proficiency in. area A 
(general speech) either alone or in com- 
bination with other areas. A total of 
620, or 35.9%, of the positions sought 
applicants with proficiency in subjects 
listed under area B (theatre and in- 
terpretation) alone or in combination 
with other areas. Proficiency in area C 
(radio and television) was requested in 
313 listings (18.1%), in area D (speech 
correction) in 281 listings (16.3%), and 
in area E (miscellaneous) in 225 list- 
ings (13.0%).° 

The number of requests for profi- 
ciency in each area and each specified 
combination of areas is shown in Table 
I. 


5The total number of appearances is 
greater than 1,725, and the total percentage is 
greater than 100 because positions requiring 
proficiency in several areas were counted once 
under each area. 


TABLE I 
COMBINATIONS OF THE FIVE AREAS OF PROFICIENCY 
REQUIRED IN 1725 POSITIONS 


Number of 

Combination Positions Percentage 
A 472 27-4 
AB 344 19.9 
D 142 8.2 
B 129 7-4 
AD 124 7.2 
AC 123 7.1 
AE 117 6.8 
c 84 49 
ABC 41 2.3 
ABE 39 2.2 
BE 25 1.4 
ABD 17 1.0 
BC 13 0.7 
E 11 06 
DE 10 06 
Combinations of ADE, 

ACE, BD, ABCE, ACD 

and CE were listed fewer 

than ten times each 34 2.3 

Total 1725 100.0 


A more revealing tabulation is Table 
II which shows the frequency of re- 
quests for persons qualified in any par- 
ticular area in combination with other 
areas.® 

Of the listings involving area A (gen- 
eral speech), 36% requested proficiency 
in that field alone, while 34% asked for 
proficiency in area B (theatre and in- 
terpretation) in some combination with 
area A. 

In area B (theatre and interpreta- 
tion), 71% of the notices requested 
applicants also proficient in area A 
(general speech). Only 21% of the va- 
cancies specified proficiency in B alone. 

In area C (radio and television), 58% 
of the listings requested applicants also 
proficient in area A (general speech) 
and 30% specified proficiency in C only. 

Slightly more than half, or 56%, of 
the positions involving area D (speech 

6 Totals for each area in column two exceed 
the totals specified in column one because 
positions requesting proficiency in several areas 
were counted once for each area. For example, 
in a listing specifying A, C, and E, area A has 
been counted with C and again with E al- 
though only one listing is involved. The totals 


of the percentages in column three exceed 100% 
in each group for the same reason. 
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correction) asked for applicants also 

able to teach in area A (general speech). 

However, 45% of the jobs in area D 

specified proficiency in that area only. 
TABLE II 


FREQUENCY OF REQUESTS IN EACH AREA AND IN 
COMBINATIONS OF AREAS 


Areas and 
combinations of 
areas requested 


Number of 
listings 


_ % of listings 
involving area 


AREA A (1,304 listings) 


A Only 472 36% 
With B 446 34 
With C 182 14 
With E 77 14 
With D 156 12 

AREA B (620 listings) 

With A 446 71 
B Only 129 21 
With E 68 11 
With C 61 10 
With D 25 4 
AREA C (3198 listings) 
With A 182 58 
Cc Only 84 go 
With B 61 19 
With E 14 4 
With D 6 2 
AREA D (281 listings) 
With A 156 56 
D Only 142 45 
With B 25 9 
With E 19 7 
With C 6 2 
AREA E (225, listings) 
With A 177 79 
With B 68 go 
With C 14 6 
E Only 11 5 
With D 6 . 


Examination of Table II reveals that 
area D (speech correction) had the 
highest percentage (45%) of listings 
specifying proficiency in no other area. 
Area A (general speech) was next with 
36%, followed by area C (radio and 
television) with 30%, area B (theatre 
and interpretation) with 21% and area 
E (miscellaneous) with 5% of the list- 
ings which included these areas specify- 
ing proficiency in no other area. 

Whether the degree of specialization 


or the combination of areas varied from: 


one geographical region to another was 
also investigated. The vacancies were di- 
vided into four regions based on the 


placement service’s geographic classifi- 
cation and were then analyzed and com- 
pared to the entire body of listings. 
Only two pieces of data were found to 
be significantly different from the group 
as a whole:* requests for teachers profi- 
cient in a combination of the A (gen- 
eral speech) and D (speech correction) 
areas were more common in schools in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states than in the country in general, 
and less common in the South Atlantic, 
Gulf and South Central states than in 
the country as a whole. 

To determine whether school size in- 
fluenced the degree of specialization re- 
quested, the schools were divided 
according to enrollment and the tabu- 
lation in Table III was completed.® 


TABLE III 


DEGREE OF SPECIALIZATION REQUESTED BY 
SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO ENROLLMENT 


School Number 1 area 3 OF 4 
Enrollment of jobs only e2areas areas 
Less than al 
1000 239 26.4% 57-44% 16.2% 
1000-1999 216 41.5 50.5 8.0 
2000-4999 281 57.4 38.8 3.8 
5000-8999 214 575 39:3 


gooo or more 190 69.4 27-9 2.7 


Generally, as school size increased the 
degree of specialization became greater. 
In schools of fewer than 1000 students, 
nearly three-fourths of the vacancies de- 
manded proficiency in two or more 
areas. In the second category, 1000 to 
1999 enrollment, more than half of the 
listings specified proficiency in two or 
more areas. Among schools of 2000-4999 
and 5000-8999 enrollment, slightly more 
than half specified teachers qualified to 
teach in one area only. Only in the 
largest schools, those with gooo or more 
students, was the request for persons 


7 At the .o5 level of confidence. 

8 Since keys identifying institutions were not 
available for all of the listings, this phase of 
the study was limited to 1,140 positions. 
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proficient in one area alone significantly 
more than half of the total number of 
requests. 


In summary, analysis of 1,725 college 
and university vacancies listed in the 
placement bulletins of the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America between January, 
1954, and May, 1960, indicates: 

1. Approximately three of every four 
vacancies required proficiency in area 
A (general speech). Slightly more than 
one out of three requested proficiency 
in area B (theatre and interpretation) 
and fewer than one out of five specified 
proficiency in areas A, D, or E. 

2. Of the positions, 48.5% required 
proficiency in only one area, 44.2% spec- 
ified proficiency in two areas, and only 
7-39% asked that applicants be qualified 
in three or more areas. 


3. A total of 472 listings, or 27.4%, 
were requests for teachers in area A 
(general speech) only. A combination of 
areas A and B only (general speech with 
theatre-interpretation) was specified in 
19.9% of the listings. No other single 
area or combination of areas was re- 
quested in as many as ten per cent of 
the listings. 

4. In no area did the number of re- 
quests for “specialists” with proficiency 
in a single area exceed the number of 
requests for teachers proficient in a 
combination of areas. 

5. In each of the areas except A 
(general speech), the number of requests 
including proficiency in area A (general 
speech) exceeded the number of re- 
quests for “specialists” in that area. 

6. Requirements varied little from 
one geographical region to another. 

7. Generally, larger schools permitted 
or required a higher degree of speciali- 
zation than did smaller schools. 


IV 


What interpretations about the field 
of speech in general can be drawn from 
these findings? Inferences are limited by 
the fact that the data are taken from 
the placement bulletins of only the 
Speech Association of America. While 
this national organization embraces all 
phases of speech, several other organiza- 
tions also maintain placement services. 
Because of the more specialized nature 
of some of these organizations, adminis- 
trators seeking teachers may possibly 
make greater use of their services in 
securing specialized personnel. If so, the 
notices carried by the Speech Associa- 
tion can not be considered as representa- 
tive. If, however, the assumption were 
made that these vacancies constitute a 
representative sample of openings in 
the field of speech over the last six years, 
at least four conclusions might be 
drawn. These would include: 


1. That college teachers of the gen- 
eral speech subjects comprising group 
A are in greater demand than teachers 
in any of the other four areas. 


2. That, regardless of his major field 
of interest, the college teacher seeking a 
first or a new job should be prepared to 
teach in more than one area of speech. 
The unusually wide scope of the five 
areas as defined for this study further 
emphasizes this. (For example, under 
the categories established for this study 
a teacher proficient in fundamentals of 
speech, debate, discussion, business 
speech, and rhetorical theory would be 
classified as a “specialist” in area A; 
similarly, one trained in playwriting, 
costuming, stagecraft, and oral interpre- 
tation would be regarded as a “special- 
ist” in area B). The study suggests that, 
regardless of the breadth of his back- 
ground in his own area, the teacher is 
likely also to be required to demonstrate 
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proficiency in areas not closely allied to 
his main interest. 

3. That proficiency in more than 
one area is particularly important for 
teachers who will be affiliated with de- 
partments in smaller colleges. This 
would include many prospective teachers 
whose first job often is with a small 
school. 

4. That even in larger colleges and 
universities, many teachers will be ex- 


pected to teach courses in more than 
one area. 

Because of the limitations of the study 
and the nature of the data, such broad 
generalizations are not warranted; how- 
ever, on the basis of this investigation 
and contact with many employers and 
job applicants in recent years, the au- 
thors feel not at all constrained in sug- 
gesting that these observations may very 
well be true. 


THE FORUM 


OFFICIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


REPORT OF ELECTION 


All terms begin January 1, 1962. 


Second Vice-President 
Robert T. Oliver, Pennsylvania State Univ. 
Members of Administrative Council 
Frederick Haberman, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Jack Matthews, Univ. of Pittsburgh 


Regional Representative to 
The Legislative Assembly 
Central Area 
G. Bradford 
Univ. 


Barber, Illinois State Normal 
William Conboy, Univ. of Kansas 
Robert L. Scott, Univ. of Minnesota 
Edward Stasheff, Univ. of Michigan 
Eastern Area ‘ 
Wofford Gardner, Univ. of Maine 
Almon Ives, Dartmouth College 
E. Winston Jones, Boston Univ. 
Kathryn Mulholland, Brooklyn College 
Southern Area 
Allen Bales, Univ. of Alabama 
M. Blair Hart, Univ. of Arkansas 
Francine Merritt, Louisiana State Univ. 
Roy Tew, Univ. of Florida 
Western Area 
Donald Klopf, Univ. of Hawaii 
Oliver W. Nelson, Univ. of Washington 
George F. Sparks, Univ. of Arizona 
Glenn Starlin, Univ. of Oregon 


Representatives-At-Large in 
The Legislative Assembly 
Raymond S. Beard, State Univ. College of 
Educ., Cortland, N.Y. 
Gifford Blyton, Univ. of Kentucky 
Martin T. Cobin, Univ. of Colorado 
Rupert Cortright, Wayne State Univ. 
Donald Ecroyd, Michigan State Univ. 
Seth Fessenden, Orange Co. State College, 
Fullerton, Calif. 
Iline Fife, Pennsylvania State Univ. 
Wallace Fotheringham, Ohio State Univ. 
Robert P. Friedman, Univ. of Missouri 
Harold O. Haskitt, General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Mich. 


S. I. Hayakawa, San Francisco State College 

Mary E. Latimer, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Leroy Lewis, American Institute of Banking, 
New York City 

Patricia McIlrath, Univ. of Kansas City 

Joseph H. Mahaffey, Air Univ., Maxwell 
Field, Ala. 

Roger E. Nebergall, Univ. of Oklahoma 

Roy Nelson, Colorado State Univ. 

Joseph O'Rourke, Wabash College 

Upton Palmer, Univ. of California, Santa 


Barbara 
Waldo Phelps, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 
Edyth M. Renshaw, Southern Methodist 
Univ. 


John T. Rickey, Purdue Univ. 
David B. Strother, Univ. of Washington 
William S. Tacey, Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Gordon Thomas, Michigan State Univ. 
Sylvester Toussaint, Colorado State College 
of Educ. 
Wm. S. Vanderpool, Grinnell College 
Edna West, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La. 
Garff B. Wilson, Univ. of California, Berkeley 
George P. Wilson, Jr., Univ. of Virginia 
Rosert C, JEFFREY 
Executive Secretary 


ASSEMBLY RESOLUTIONS 
To All Members of SAA: 


If you have ideas on how to: improve the 
SAA in any particular or how to extend its 
influence, why not shape them into the form 
of parliamentary resolutions and submit them 
for consideration by the Legislative Assembly 
when it convenes in New York next December? 

The Legislative Assembly, I remind you, is 
based on the theory that the members of the 
Association should have a voice in the affairs 
of the organization. Its most important func- 
tion therefore is to receive through channels 
such resolutions as members propose, and to 
debate them. But the theory falls if members 
fail to exercise their constitutional privileges. 

Interest in “doing something” for the good 
of the cause—to improve some feature of the 


. 
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organization, to take new directions, or to 
urge whatever seems imperative at the time— 
tends to be highest just before, during, or 
immediately after a convention, then recedes 
once we're back in the old routine. To sustain 
the strong of professional-mindedness 
that we build up through conventions, would 
it not be a good idea if members of each 
Department of Speech devoted an occasional 
meeting to the status of the profession and our 
professional organizations? If a department is 
too large for the kind of informal, free-wheel- 
ing discussion called for, why not establish an 
ad hoc committee? 

As most of undoubtedly know, any 
action recommendations may be initiated by 
one member of the SAA, two or more members, 
or by an officially constituted group. Confine 
your proposal to one page and follow these 
procedures in drafting it: 


sense 


you 


To: Legislative Assembly 

From: Name of person(s) sending the resolu- 
tion 

Parliamentary Statement of Action Desired: 
Resolved: (Give a clear, specific, and brief 
statement.) 


Supporting Material: (What is the need for 
the proposed action? What results may be 
expected? What known support for the 
resolution exists? In short, supply whatever 
information will help the Assembly in its 
decision.) 


Send ten copies of your resolution to the 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee or to 
any of its members: 

Milton Dobkin, Chairman 

Humboldt State College 

Arcata, California 

Elton Abernathy 

Southwest Texas State College 

San Marcos, Texas 

Coleman C. Bender 

Emerson College 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Eleanor Luse 

University of Vermont 

Burlington, Vermont 

Wayne C. Minnick 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Florida 
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The deadline for receiving resolutions is six 
weeks before the 1961 convention; the 
time for brain cudgeling is now. 


best 


ERNEsT J. WRAGE 
Second Vice-President 


NEW INTEREST GROUP 
To the Editor: 


In accordance with Article V, Section 1, of 
SAA By-Laws, I am enclosing a statement of 
intention to organize an Interest Group in 
Freedom of Speech, and I am hereby request- 
ing that you publish 
with the October 
issue of QJS and November issue of ST. 
FRANKLYN S. HAIMAN 

Northwestern University 


this statement, along 


the list of signatures, in 


The undersigned members of the Speech 
Association of America hereby declare their 
intention of organizing an Interest Group in 
Freedom of Speech. 


It shall be the purpose of this group to 
stimulate interest in problems of freedom of 
speech in our society, to encourage research 
and course offerings in this area, and to ex- 
change knowledge on the subject among the 
members of the association and with other 
professions with a particular interest in these 
matters. 


FRANKLYN S. HAIMAN 

STANLEY PAULSON 
EucenE E. REBsTOCK 
Sponsoring Committee 


Lioyp E. Crisp 
HERBERT C. FEINSTEIN 
Cryve L. 
Mark S. KLyYN 
Wooprow Borau 
Rospert L. BELOOF 
Don GEIGER 

Leo LOWENTHAL 
HERMAN COHEN 
W. Scotr Noses 
ALVIN GOLDBERG 
GEorGcE A. SANBORN 
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Walter E. Simonson, Editor 


TEACHING SPEECH IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. By Mardel Ogilvie. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1961; pp. 
viiit+434. $4.75. 


Mardel Ogilvie states that this book is in- 
tended to guide new teachers of speech rather 
than to tell them exactly how to teach. “It is 
intended to (a) help the teacher develop for 
himself a workable philosophy of speech educa- 
tion; (b) give him a sense of his role in the 
school and community; (c) help him find 
materials and methods for teaching; (d) guide 
him in preparing courses of study, units, and 
lesson plans adapted to the needs and abilities 
of his students; (e) suggest to him ways of 
organizing and administering a program in 
speech therapy; (f) aid him in evaluating his 
own work and that of his students; (g) give 
him direction in planning and _ conducting 
extracurricular activities; and (h) counsel him 
in his professional development.” It accom- 
plishes these aims in a simple, straight-forward 
manner. 

If the college instructor of the course vari- 
ously entitled “The Teaching of Speaking and 
Listening,” “Methods of Teaching Speech in 
the High School,” etc. uses the advice Mardel 
Ogilvie gives to the beginning high school 
teacher (p. 47) of “using four or five texts so 
that you can assign different reading material 
to different students, taking advantage of the 
variety of difficulty, points of view, and methods 
of organization in the text books,” he will 


_welcome this book as an addition to, rather 


than a replacement of, texts previously used. 
In comparing it with the well known texts by 
Weaver, Borchers, and Smith; by Loren Reid; 
by Karl Robinson; by Friedrich, and Wilcox; 
and the more recent one by Waldo Braden, 
one would agree with Ogilvie’s statement that 
she has described principles and practices used 
by superior teachers in the field, including 
those mentioned above. She advises the young 
teacher to borrow and adapt some of the ideas 
of superior teachers and to discard others. She 
has done this too. Of these texts, hers is prob- 
ably written in the most “easy to read” style. 


It presumes the least background on the part 
of the reader. For instance, the chapters on 
Public Speaking, Parliamentary Procedure, 
Group Discussion, Debate, etc. teach the basic 
principles that the speech major probably has 
covered in pre-requisite courses; the well pre- 
pared senior might find this text less stimu- 
lating and challenging than some of the others. 
Yet we know that many speech minors and 
English majors who teach speech or even 
speech majors who are allowed to specialize in 
one area, lack adequate preparation in some 
of the basic courses and need this sort of in- 
struction in the methods class, so for them this 
book would be most helpful. 


The chapters on story telling and creative 
drama deserve special mention. Too many high 
school texts neglect these important activities. 


Although Miss Ogilvie mentions the impor- 
tance of measuring and diagnosing individual 
student needs and abilities, the beginning 
teacher is not given enough information in this 
book on how to do this. She also suggests that 
this diagnosing should be done at the be- 
ginning of each unit. This would imply that 
the units have already been set up without 
regard to the needs and abilities of the stu- 
dents. This reader has found that beginning 
teachers tend to plunge into teaching informa- 
tion, material, units, public speaking, oral 
reading, etc. all too soon without having taken 
time to diagnose student needs. A better plan, 
we have found, seems to be spending the first 
few weeks on diagnosing all of the speech 
needs and abilities of the students, then plan- 
ning goals and activities for the course with 
modifications for individual needs in mind. 
For instance, in the chapter on “Oral Reading” 
the author mentions that “some material should 


. be matched to the pupil.” This could involve 


many things which the teacher would need to 
learn about the student very early in the term. 
It would include his silent reading ability level, 
since a boy who reads silently on eighth grade 
level should not be expected to read tenth 
grade level material aloud. It would include 
his emotional response to literature and his 
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adjustment to the speech situation, as well as 
his use of his speech tools: body, voice, diction; 
and his use of certain techniques. The teacher 
would need to know all of these things and 
many others about this boy before she teaches 
him any “unit” or sets up any activity to 
develop his speech skills, understandings, and 
attitudes. 

In view of recent research on listening the 
treatment of this subject in “Teaching Speech 
in the High School” seems too brief and 
general. One other criticism relates to the 
author’s complete omission in Chapter II on 
“Organizing for Learning” of the organization 
of the Language Arts Program or Verbal 
Communication Skills Program (Reading, Writ- 
ing, Speaking, and Listening) now used in 
some states. 

EpNA GILBERT 
Minot State Teachers College 
Minot, North Dakota 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT, IMPROVEMENT, 
AND CORRECTION. By Lucile Cypreansen, 
John H. Wiley and Leroy T. Laase. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1959; pp. 
Vii+353- $5.00. 

The authors state in the preface that this 
book was written as a text for introductory 
courses in speech correction methods. It was 
designed for prospective elementary teachers 
and public school therapists. Emphasis is given 
to the normal development of speech in the 
child, diagnostic speech materials, and the 
nature, etiology, and therapy for the common 
disorders of speech. The volume is easily 
understood, adroitly stated, scholarly, dignified, 
and supportedly scientific. 


Cypreansen, Wiley, and Laase have divided 
their book into three parts. Part I consists of 
four chapters dealing with a comprehensive 
survey of normal speech development, the 
possible deviations from normal range speech, 
remedial speech training and retraining con- 
siderations, and understanding the child with 
a speech aberration. The clinical point of view 
presented in this part and elsewhere in the 
text is succinct and accurate. While Part I 
tends to approach speech therapy through 
scientific and clinical technique, it also offers 
general suggestions for training in the broader 
application of speech and the communicative 
arts as related to the sociological, psychological, 
and physical environments. 


‘In Part II, material has been included for 


speech testing and keeping records of a child’s 
individual speech development. A form en- 
titled “Record of Individual Speech Needs” is 
presented in Section A, which should be of 
help in specifically recording any articulatory, 
phonatory, and fluency defects noted in a given 
child. Section B contains a series of pictures 
designed to evaluate the production of the 
various speech sounds in the initial, medial, 
and final positions, of children who cannot 
read, or those who do not respond adequately 
to the usual diagnostic procedures. Eight pages 
are devoted to sentences which can be em- 
ployed for checking the phonetic elements of 
children who can read. Generally speaking, 
these materials seem to be well prepared, and 
should prove helpful in determining the artic- 
ulatory needs of children. 


Part III reveals materials which can _ be 
utilized in speech improvement and correction 
through individual and group therapy. Many 
excellent suggestions are given, which should 
assist the teacher and speech therapist to or- 
ganize their habilitative programs of speech 
therapy. The reviewer, however, objects to the 
use of the word “game” in Section C, which 
bears the heading “Speech Games in Graded 
Sequence.” When a remedial speech technique 
is introduced as a game, it is suspected that 
children tend to regard the procedure as 
focusing primarily on fun, sport, and amuse- 
ment. This is not to say that speech education 
should be devoid of fun, but at the same time 
stress should be predicated on the same serious 
and meticulous approach made to any other 
subject taught in the school. Perhaps the word 
“activities” would carry a more appropriate 
connotation in this instance. 


The extent to which this book will be em- 
ployed as a beginning text will be dependent 
upon the instructor’s philosophy, and the or- 
ganization of a particular training program. 
Speech Development, Improvement, and Cor- 
rection deserves a thoughtful reading by any- 
one who is concerned with the speech and 
language development of young children, 


RODNEY W. EVERHART 
University of Vermont 


HOW TO COMMUNICATE ORALLY. By 
Glenn R. Capp. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961; xiv+423. $5.25. 


How To Communicate Orally, by Glenn 
Capp, chairman at Baylor University, fol- 
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lows the basic rhetorical pattern. Its four 
sections are entitled: “Basic Concepts,” “Prep- 
aration and Composition,” “Presentation,” 
and “Areas of Application,” including discus- 
sion, debate, speeches for special occasions, and 
listening. 

The first section differs from some texts in 
the forthright use of the canons of rhetoric 
and the principles of both rhetorical theory 
and criticism. It is readable, direct and prob- 
ably well-adapted to junior college students. 
From the first, the author emphasizes the 
“able man” concept of the speaker and rational 
processes of preparation, investigation, and 
evaluation of evidence. However, little is said 
of the psychology of the speech process. The 
analogy with conversation is largely treated in 
respect to “manner” rather than through the 
more comprehensive essence of “conversational 
quality” with which Winans viewed it. 

On the whole, the outline of principles and 
the advice given in the section on “Prepara- 
tion and Composition” is clear and excellent, 
but the section on “Presentation” seems weaker, 
not for omission of the customary details about 
stage fright, action and gestures, voice, and 
articulation, but for the failure to develop 
the essential concepts of empathy and commu- 
nicativeness, including in particular, directness, 
by which the mechanics of delivery are made 
to function for the speaker and_ reader. 
Similarly, the chapter on “How to Prepare 
Your Speech for Delivery” does not discuss 
rehearsal and revision of speech plans, the 
essence of the fourth canon for extemporaneous 
speaking as well as the written manuscript. 


This book does not present special techniques 
and outlines for the informative speech nor 
elaborate on a very brief treatment of visual 
aids for speakers. The author is also content 
with list of ends of speeches 
though the wide usefulness of integrated con- 
cepts of ends and means for differing audiences 
makes the classical view seem inadequate. 


the classical 


On the whole, most of us could use this 
text and find it quite satisfactory, while adding 
through lectures and special readings or hand- 
outs, those items which many of us: believe 
make our teaching of students in the first 
course more effective. 

Grorce V. BOHMAN 
Wayne ‘State University 
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TV: THE BIG PICTURE. By Stan Opotowsky. 
New York: E.'P. Dutton, 1961; pp. 318. $4.50. 


If the notion prevails that Americans should 
have at least a general understanding of the 
major social forces which influence their lives, 
this volume deserves a place on the shelves of 
our nation’s home libraries. 

Mr. Opotowsky may not be a scholar nor 
even a completely accurate historian, but he is 
an excellent writer and reporter. His style 
displays the economy of words which reporters 
are prone to exercise; however, the journalistic 
terseness of the news release does not creep 
into these very enjoyable and readable three 
hundred-plus pages. 

Though this book is not intended as a text, 
one must criticize a few serious errors of fact 
and some superficial analysis or treatment. For 
example, he refers to the NBC color system as 
a “mechanical-disc” system while, “The CBS 
system was based on an electronic tube. 
Furthermore, only the CBS system was com- 
patible.” I suspect that this sort of obvious 
reversal of fact came from some overzealous 
CBS promotions person. 

There is some cursory analysis of major 
problems such as the “Canon 35” controversy 
and a very limited treatment of educational 
television. However, since the book is for gen- 
eral consumption rather than scholastic pur- 
poses, Mr. Opotowsky may have chosen this 
approach intentionally. ‘Though sketchy in 
spots, the book unquestionably covers the 
commercial television field with completeness. 

The writer is to be commended for an 
amazing display of objectivity. This is not 
what one would expect a newspaper man to 
write about television. Somehow the media 
clash between our fourth and fifth estates has 
failed to prejudice him about television. With 
this sort of character, and with his delightful 
writing ability, Stan Opotowsky may well be- 
come one of our major “social over-view” con- 
tributors within the next few years. This book 
will certainly help him achieve that status. 


Lee S. DREYFUS 
Wayne State University 


TV TAPE COMMERCIALS. By Harry Wayne 
McMahan. New York: Hastings House, 1960; 
pp. 110. $4.50. 


First in its own rather specialized field, Harry 
McMahan’s new book is essentially a footnote 
to his earlier The Television Commercial, a 
sequel following hot on the heels of what he 
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calls “the tape revolution.” Since its predecessor 
was subtitled “How to Create and Produce 
Effective TV Advertising” and dealt specifically 
with the techniques of producing filmed and 
live TV spots, the new book is inevitably 
subtitled “New Techniques of Creating and 
Producing Television Advertising.” 

Accustomed to telling his story in 60 seconds 
of expensive commercial time, Mr. McMahan, 
in nine rapid-fire chapters, authoritatively dis- 
cusses: The revolution (“instant film”) and 
what it means; examples of the new commer- 
cial in action; advantages—and pitfalls—of 
tape; advertising basics for the writer; six 
types of commercials and how they tape; 
“nuts-and bolts information” on how tape 
works; and two basic methods of taped com- 
mercial production; “how to” with g recorders; 
“how to” with only 1 recorder; and finally 12 
visions from the crystal ball. 

As the author suggests, the format allows 
the reader ‘to “pick and choose (his) own points 
of interest” or to “spend an hour with the 
entire book and get the full picture... .” 
Rapidly readable with its spokenglish style and 
numerous illustrations, the book argues that 
“TV tape” can—and should—largely replace 
both live and film production of commercials 
once creative use catches up with technical 
development. 


‘McMahan’s new book will not (as guar- 
anteed in a “hard sell” foreword by Barton 
Cummings, President of Compton Advertising, 
Inc.) make the “novice regarding this amazing 
electronic development before . .. an expert 
after” reading it. But it can well introduce 
the teacher, student, writer, salesman, or pro- 
ducer-director not personally familiar with 
videotape recording to new techniques and 
potentials and may stimulate those working 
with TV tape in routine fashion to more crea- 
tive utilization. Though not a text, the book 
should be in the reference library of any in- 
stitution teaching broadcasting as well as 
available in production facilities, television 
stations, and advertising agencies. 

E. WAYNE BuNDY 
KNME.-TV, Albuquerque, N. M. 


HAMLET: A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. By 
Weston Babcock. Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue 
University Studies, Humanities Series, 1961. 
134- $1.75. 

Professor Babcock’s monograph is a new and 
different analysis of Shakespeare’s great play, 


which should prove extremely helpful to per- 
sons who have to direct it or act in it and 
interesting to all lovers of Shakespeare. Where- 
as almost all critics of the drama and all the 
leading actors of the role of the Danish prince 
have emphasized the character of Hamlet at 
the expense of the events and the other char- 
acters in the play, Professor Babcock puts 
Hamlet in perspective with the events and 
other characters and emphasizes the drama- 
turgy of the tragedy. 

“Few people,” the author states, “have ade- 
quately considered the play as a whole; that 
is, as a section of fictional life enacted on a 
stage and presented through action and dia- 
logue, and therefore concerned primarily with 
the inter-reactions among characters and the 
reactions of characters to events.” 


Professor Babcock analyzes the developing 
action of the play scene by scene, as an Eliza- 
bethan first-nighter would have watched it 
“unfold on the Globe stage under Shakespeare’s 
direction.” Such an analysis reveals the play 
to be indeed “a tragedy of errors,” caused by 
Hamlet's suspicions of the others and their 
suspicions of him, which, in turn, were caused 
by his inability to hold his tongue. His verbal 
slips, this analysis proves, frustrate him in the 
accomplishment of his purpose, cause mis- 
understanding and ultimately lead to his death. 


A production of the play based on Professor 
Babcock’s analysis would bring out its many 
ironies and make it more interesting and 
meaningful to the audience. ‘ 

N. B. BECK 
Purdue University 


ON STAGE, EVERYONE. By Grace Barnes 

and Mary Jean Sutcliffe. (Revised edition.) 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1961; 
pp. xiv+4o1. $4.32. 


This deservedly popular textbook on acting 
might be sub-titled “Methods of Teaching 
Dramatics in High School,” for it aims to 
satisfy the needs and interests of teachers as 
well as those of actors in their teens. The 
authors speak with authority from their back- 
ground in high school and college teaching 
and in supervising the training for secondary 
school drama teachers at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

As an over-all view, Part I presents four 
major acting projects for a semester’s course: 
“The Modern Scene,” “The Character-Opposite 
Scene,” “The Shakespearean Scene,” and “The 
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One-Act Play.” In preparing these projects, 
students and teachers apply principles pre- 
sented in Part II under the headings “Senses 
and Emotions,” “The Body,” “The Voice,” 
“History and Horizons,” “Technique,” and 
“Play Production.” Part III contains acting 
materials: twenty-three scenes from long plays, 
a one-act play, and lists of scenes, plays, and 
books for additional study and production. 
Part IV stresses methods of teaching with out- 
lines for courses of study for three semesters of 
drama and suggestions for teaching-learning 
aids. 

Throughout the book, emphasis is on learn- 
ing by doing with abundant practical sugges- 
tions for activity. For the teacher—and in- 
directly for the student, since he benefits most 
from well-organized classroom procedure and 
sound teaching methods—Part IV and _ the 
lists in Part III are the most valuable sections 
of the book. Part III would be improved as an 
anthology by the inclusion of more scenes 
from classical plays and the elimination of 
the one-act play, “The Tea-Pot on the Rocks.” 
(Why that play should be studied or produced 
by high-school students is a mystery to me!) 
Probably more than the one scene from “Holi- 
day” should have been analyzed and blocked 
by the authors as a model for the students. 
All the scenes are of limited value unless the 
complete plays are available in the classroom 
or library. Books suggested in the bibliography 
should also be accessible to supplement the 
necessarily brief—though sound—treatment of 
the various areas discussed in the textbook. 

The readable style, the clear organization, 
the cross references and index, the drawings, 
and the excellent photographs of college and 
high school productions add to the attractive- 
ness and quality of the book. 

Rosert R. Crospy 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


COMMUNICATION: PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE. By Charles H. Kegel and Martin 
Stevens. San Francisco: Wadsworth Publish- 
ing Company, 1959; pp. xvi+494. $5.75. 
The preface of this work contains the state- 

ment that the book is “. . . designed to present 

the freshman student with a year’s work of 
integrated language study.” Twenty-nine chap- 
ters are grouped into ten units: the idea of 
communication, being specific, defining our 
terms, developing the central idea, explaining 
the process, condensing the idea, reporting, 
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doing research, group communication, persuad- 
ing others. Each unit is preceded by a short 
introduction and followed by a set of assign- 
ments and exercises. In addition, there is a 
reference index of one hundred ten pages 
containing an explanation of the use of every- 
thing from a to you. 

The ten units listed above indicate that 
Kegel and Stevens have chosen to focus pri- 
marily on the encoding phase of the commu- 
nicative process. Semantics is treated in chap- 
ters one, two, and fifteen; discussion takes up 
chapters twenty-five and twenty-six, and per- 
suasion, which includes materials on logic and 
emotional supports, is considered in the final 
two chapters of the text. The remaining mate- 
rials are basically those found in almost any 
composition text. 

There are several surprises in this book. 
First, Kegel and Stevens would imply that the 
communicator’s task has been completed when 
the message has been encoded. Second, al- 
though the authors intend to move from the 
simple to the complex construction of the 
paragraph is the subject of chapter fourteen, 
the outline is considered in the succeeding 
chapter, while sentence structure isn’t discussed 
until chapter sixteen. Third, the old dichotomy 
of reason and emotion is evident from the 
manner in which supporting materials are 
explained in chapters thirteen and twenty-nine. 
Fourth, introductions and conclusions are listed 
as special types of paragraphs. (pp. 143-148) 

If it is desirable for a freshman composition 
course to masquerade under the mantle of com- 
munication, this may be the text for you. 


Hersert L. Curry 
Central Michigan University 


TEACH WITH TELEVISION. By Lawrence 
Costello and George N. Gordon. New York: 
Hastings House, 1961; pp. 192. $5.50. 


This text, written to clarify and collate 
information on the use of television as a means 
for transmitting instructional programs, seems 
a confusing and confused presentation of non 
sequiturs, dilemmas, over “cute” examples, and 
some highly questionable and unclear expres- 
sions of educational and teaching philosophy 
in its first forty pages. 

What the reviewer finds particularly difficult 
to accept is a mental wandering on the part 
of the authors, and some rather authoritarian, 
if vague and diverse, statements. Not the least 
of these is the opening salvo: “Instructional 
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television is supposed.to teach. Students are 
supposed to learn. If Instructional Television 
fails on either count it has failed absolutely.” 
Thus, the is left to believe that this 
electronic medium may take upon itself the 
responsibility for the 


reader 


student who does not 
learn, as if the medium itself had the human 
potential of motivating, encouraging, directing. 

Teach With Television is broadly divided 
into three parts for a total of eleven chapters. 
Many of the chapter titles are misleading, since 
the content often appears to be a personalized 
rationale of the authors. The general content 
approach of each chapter is frequently vague 
and frequently belies the specifics of the chap- 
ter heading. Just as one may readily quarrel 
with much of the teaching and learning theory 
expressed by the authors, so too, persons expe- 
rienced in both educational and instructional 
television may quarrel with the methods of 
organization, preparation and administration 
‘recommended by the authors. 

Having established the responsibility of the 
medium to accomplish the obligation of the 
teacher and the the authors do a 
quick about face in their first chapter “By 
and large, television is an excellent medium 
for teaching.” Thus, 
and not a 


learner, 


television becomes a 
Hardly have the 
authors established this attitude toward televi- 
sion, before the reader is again placed in a 
dilemma at the end of the first chapter, "In- 
structional Television: What it is—How it 
Works.” The chapter never fulfills its obliga- 
tion. The reader does not discover what the 
medium is, indeed, how it does work. 
The exception is the hypothetical, over “cute,” 
and highly incredible case of “Little Pilgrim 
at Electronic University.” The teaching profes- 


medium way. 


nor, 


sion, the educator, the whole process, its dire 
needs and vaulting failures, and the potential 


of television to contribute much in an almost 
superhuman manner, all these are scored, and 
the reader comes up against the non sequitur 
of the entire text: “Television is a means of 
communication. It has neither integrity, brains, 
or feelings . . . television has no ability except 
to communicate but if used skillfully it can 
communicate exceptionally well.” the 
whole process of communication, the goal, 
breadth, and direction of the teacher of speech 
and rhetoric, is glibly handed to an electronic 
medium, and divested of the human mind and 
logical processes. 

The authors emphasize the need for three 
stages in the process of the presentation of the 
instructional telecast, viz: (1) “the romantic,” 
and (g) “the stage 
Whether the reader, the 
trained and experienced teacher, and the in- 
structional televisionist would necessarily agree 
with either the stages or the definition of each 
is a moot point. The reader is left with some 
apprehensive thoughts, however, when reflec- 
tion indicates that the ‘heart’ of the teaching 
process—the “stage of precision” is described 
by the authors as “difficult with an unfortunate 
but necessary loss of interest.” 


(2) “the stage of precision,’ 
of generalization.” 


Unlike Philip Lewis’ Educational Television 
Guidebook (McGraw-Hill, 1961), Teach With 
Television, provides neither information in 
depth, suggestions for organization and ap- 
proach which are valid, objective and tenable, 
nor suggestions for administrative planning 
and application that are sufficiently informative 
for the harried educator who is _ interested 
in achieving economical quality, without being 
deceived by unattainable 
education. 


heights of cheap 
BERNARR COOPER 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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GorDON, JULIA WEBER. “How We Should Look 
at Children,” The Instructor, LXXI (Septem- 
ber, 1961) 6, 140-142. 

The author expresses the point of view that 
a child does not automatically grow into ma- 
turity or become a responsible adult without 
someone understanding how to help him do 
so. Two answers from the behavioral sciences 
are offered: 

(1) keep a child open to experience—avoid 

“categorizing,” 


(2) provide a human response to his efforts. 


The teacher’s role in child development is 
described as a responsibility to evoke the latent 
potential in each child. Teachers will be 
heartened by the author’s statement that chil- 
dren respect and count on their teachers to an 
extent not generally realized. This profound 
influence, according to the article, depends on 
the degree to which the teacher is interested 
in the children as human beings. 


SHAPLIN, JupsON T. “A Sea of Faces,” Harvard 
Graduate School of Education Association 
Bulletin, VI (Summer, 1961) 2-10, 29. 

After several months experience as consultant 
for the Ford Foundation in certain “develop- 
ing countries,” the author draws certain con- 
clusions and makes recommendations for the 
role of American universities in the expansion 
of education in these countries. 


Dean Shaplin expresses concern that the 
present desire for extensive educational ex- 
pansion may hinder economic development if 
educational growth is premature and poorly 
planned. He makes a strong plea for a bal- 
anced approach to education. 

Two aspects of the role of American uni- 
versities in the growth of education in develop- 
ing countries highlighted in the article are: (1) 
the supply of temporary teachers for secondary 
schools while nationals are being trained, and 


(2) training teachers from the developing 
countries while local universities and teachers 
colleges are developing their own facilities. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


EASTMAN, Mitton. “Talk Up,” Grade Teacher, 

LXXIX, (September, 1961) 136-142. 

Speech is presented as a fundamental social 
skill that may determine success or failure in 
life. Speech education, according to the author, 
deserves a major place in the school curricu- 
lum. Mr. Eastman plans a specific speech pro- 
gram for teachers of the primary grades. This 
program includes the following topics: 


Why Do We Talk 

Rules of Good Speech 
Explaining Speech Helpers 
Relaxation 

Listening Readiness 

Listening Activities and Games 
Common Sound Errors 
Identifying Sounds 

Group Speaking Experiences 


Some speech educators may question the 
author’s inclusion (for use by the classroom 
teacher) of materials for testing children whose 
speech is defective. No mention is made of re- 
ferring children who have speech defects to a 
speech teacher for diagnosis and treatment. 


Fox, L. Howarp. “Principles for Designing the 
High School Auditorium,” Speech Mono- 
graphs, XXVIII (June, 1961) 101-102. 

The aim of this thesis was to establish valid 
principles that might be used as a guide in 
planning a high school auditorium. Principles 
established were based, first, on the intrinsic 
aims of secondary education, and secondly, on 
activities involving a specific need for an audi- 
torium. 


It was interesting to note that the investiga- 
tion revealed most auditoriums in use to be 
unsatisfactory. Speech teachers or supervisors 
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who are consulted in the planning of new 
school buildings will find this thesis valuable 
for reference. 


GARRISON, GERALDINE; DARLEY, FREDERIC L.; 
AMIDON, HILDA F.; and BREINHOLT, VERNA A. 
“Speech Improvement,” Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, Monograph Supple- 
ment 8 (July, 1961) 78-92. 

The authors surveyed speech improvement 
services in the United States through question- 
naires sent to teachers of speech improvement. 
They have gleaned significant data with re- 
gard to the number preparation of 
teachers, the organization and supervision of 
the nation’s speech improvement 
the exercises, techniques, and 
practices used, the _ in-service 


and 


programs, 
instructional 
training of 
teachers etc. Special recommendations are made 
pertinent to the scope, responsibility, and con- 
duct of a speech improvement program. This 
article is essential reading for all workers in 
the field of speech. 


KNIGHT, HELEN; HAHN, ELIsE S.; ERVIN, JEAN C.; 
and MclIsAac, Giapys. “The Public School 
Clinician: Professional Definition and Rela- 
tionships,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, Monograph Supplement 8 (July, 
1960) 10-21. 

This study reveals that among people work- 
ing with speech and hearing problems in the 
public schools of the nation that the title 
“speech therapist” is preferred. Included in 
the article are these interesting statistics: 

(1) Sixty-two per cent of public school 
speech and hearing personnel are thirty- 
five years of age or younger. 

(2) Almost three-fourths are women. 

(3) Most receive an annual salary of $4000- 

$5500. 

(4) Twenty-seven per cent receive salaries 

over $6000. 


In terms of professional training and experi- 


ence, the following was noted: 
(1) Seventy per cent have had less than 
seven years experience. 
(2) Forty-two per cent were classroom 


teachers before entering the speech field. 

(3) Forty per cent hold Master’s degrees and 
have completed courses beyond the 
Master’s degree. 


(4) Forty-six per cent hold state certifica- 
tion. 


(5) Forty per cent hold ASHA certification. 
(6) Sixty-four per cent belong to speech and 
hearing associations. 


Further data included the following: 

(1) Average case load is approximately 130 
children. 

(2) Therapists see the children individually 
or in groups of four or five twice weekly. 

(3) Thirty-three per cent see the children 
once a week. 

(4) Eighty-one per cent of the case load is 
made up of children with articulatory 
problems while six and a half per cent 
are stutterers. 

(5) Fifty-three per cent of the 
serve from three to six schools. 


clinicians 


SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 


AUERBACH, ALINE B. “Group Education for 
Parents of the Handicapped,” Children, 
(July-August, 1961) 135-140. 

Because of the growing interest in group 
programs for handicapped children, the Child 
Study Association of America has given train- 
ing in parent group education to selected social 
workers, psychologists, educators, and public 
health and hospital nurses. As interest mounted 
in the training program, the association was 
asked to set up experimental groups under the 
sponsorship of various health and rehabilita- 
tion agencies for parents of children with 
muscular dystrophy, cerebral palsy, mental re- 
tardation, and congenital blood disorders. This 
article compares the experimental group ses- 
sions with sessions for parents of non-handi- 
capped children. 


DARLEY, FREDERIC L., WINITZ, Harris. “Age 
of First Word: Review of Research,” Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 26 (August, 
1961) 272-290. 

This paper reviews the research studies of 
the age of the appearance of the first spoken 
word. Results of these studies indicate that 
the average child says his first word by approx- 
imately one year of age. Physical, mental, and 
hearing impairments are suspected if the first 
word is delayed beyond 18 months of age. No 
evidence has as yet been advanced correlating 
the age of the first spoken word with subse- 


_ quent articulatory defects. The authors focus 


on the need for further research investigations 
particularly directed to an analysis of the 
events leading up to the child’s first word. 


IN THE PERIODICALS 


JOHNSON, WENDELL. “Are Speech Disorders 
‘Superficial’ or ‘Basic’?”, ASHA g (August, 
1961) 233-236. 

In this article Johnson points out that for 
each word that people employ “to speak well 
of speech” they have designed a score or more 
“to deprecate and diagnose it.” He feels that 
we need “a new language about language.” 
He reminds us that we believe in the assump- 
tion that speech disorders are “symptomatic 
of disturbance of the whole person” and we 
therefore assume “that it is the whole person 
rather than the speech disorder as such that 
is to be treated.” Johnson warns that stuttering 
or any other speech problem viewed as sympto- 
matic of a disturbance of the whole person 
may have a potentially harmful effect on the 
individual. He concludes that, since the speech 
process is so basic, speech therapy which 
ameliorates disturbances of the basic speech 
function produces effects which are more pro- 
found than superficial. 


MALTZ, MAXWELL. “How to Stand Up Under 
Stress,” The Reader’s Digest, 78 (June, 1961) 
43-45: 

This condensation from the book “Psycho- 
Cybernetics” describes an interesting use of 
mental imagery to induce relaxation. Therap- 
ists will find the technique applicable to their 
work with stutterers. 


Ricropsky, S., and Gopa, S. “Language Be- 
havior of a Group of Non-Speaking Brain- 
Damaged Mentally Retarded Children,” The 
Training School Bulletin, 58 (August, 1961), 
52-60. 

Rigrodsky and Goda report on a language 
study of non-speaking mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Results of their investigation revealed a 
wide range in the ability of these children to 
comprehend and utilize language. They cate- 
gorize the receptive language of the subjects 
in four identifiable levels, and the expressive 
language in five levels. 


The study points up the need for research 
designed to measure the inter-relationship be- 
tween language comprehension and expression. 


SUBTELNY, JOANNE D., Koepp-BAKER, HERBERT, 
and SuBTELNY, J. DANIEL. “Palatal Function 
and Cleft Palate Speech,” Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, 26 (August, 1961) 
213-224. 
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The authors employed X-ray films and tape 
recorded intelligibility test samples in their 
study. The subjects were seventy adults from 
the University of Illinois Cleft Palate Center 
and the Northwestern University Cleft Palate 
Institute. They attempted to show the relation- 
ship between velopharyngeal dimensions and 
speech proficiency. Speech quality was rated as 
to degree of nasality and analyzed phonetically 
by a panel of three experienced speech cor- 
rectionists. Their findings were then corre- 
lated with the velopharyngeal measurements 
secured from X-rays. A significant relationship 
between intelligibility and velopharyngeal 
measurements was noted. The relationship of 
plosive intelligibility to velopharyngeal meas- 
surements was particularly noteworthy, as was 
the correlation between the degree of nasality 
and velopharyngeal dimension. Variables with 
regard to excessive nasality, large velopharyn- 
geal measurements and _ intelligibility were 
found to exist to a greater extent than those 
noted by other researchers. The need for con- 
tinued investigation was highlighted by these 
findings. 


THEATRE, RADIO, AND TELEVISION 


Epwarps, CHRISTINE. “The Coritributions of 
Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art Theatre 
to the American Theatre,” Speech Mono- 
graphs, XXVIII (June, 1961) 101. 

Students of the theatre will find this ab- 
stract of special interest. Dr. Edwards reports 
on an investigation revealing the significance 
of Stanislavsky’s work for the American The- 
atre. In comparing him with others who shaped 
American acting the author comments that 
only Stanislavsky suggested concrete 
means to the actor for developing his imagina- 
tion and for using his own experience to 
create live feelings.” 


IonEsco, EuGENE. “The Marvelous Come to 
Life,” Theatre Arts, XLV (September, 1961), 
18-19, 78. 

Ionesco presents a pessimistic picture of the 
theatre in Europe and America. He sees the 
theatre being killed by commercialism and 
realism. Ionesco’s theatre is “the marvelous 
come to life.” He criticizes the slick, manu- 
factured product of the Broadway stage, and 
the “realistic” play with a message as shackled 
and unrealistic. He warns of dangers that 


threaten the theatre, and beyond the theatre, 
the powers of imagination and the creative 
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forces of the human spirit. These dangers are 
two-fold: a bourgeois theatre devoid of reality 
on one hand, and a socialistic theatre equally 
empty of realism on the other. 


LirrELL, Ropert. “Festival in Spoleto,” Travel’ 


(June, 1961) 34-36, 52, 66. 

This article tells the story of the interna- 
tional summer festival initiated three years 
ago by Gian-Carlo Menotti. For thirty days 
each year the ancient Italian town of Spoleto 
has played host to thousands of visitors who 
come to enjoy ballet, chamber music, theatre 
and grand opera. Through this “Festival of 
Two Worlds” Menotti is launching young 
artists from both continents on new careers. 


ScHRAM, RALPH L. “Community Theatre Faces 
the Sixties,” Encore, 1 (June, 1961) 10-12. 


The author briefly chronicles the growth of 
the community theatre in America from the 
years preceding the first World War to its 
essential position in our country’s cultural life 
today. Schram expresses the opinion that com- 
munity theatre has outgrown its function as 
a source of “home grown entertainment for a 
few interested townspeople” and now must 
take upon itself the role of providing for “the 
artistic needs and desires of our individual 
communities.” He feels that the community 
theatre need not limit itself to the work 
offered by neighboring communities or by 
Broadway, but should attempt to bring “the 
best contemporary plays, tryouts of original 
scripts, modern and ancient classics” to the 
stage. With efficient operation, imaginative 
planning, and community interest, community 
theatre promises to continue to grow in the 
sixties. 


— 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Marcella Oberle, Editor 


THE ROLE OF LISTENING IN MANAGE- . 


MENT. Lecture by Ralph .G. Nichols. ¥% 
track tape. 334 IPS. 55 minutes. Available to 
members of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association and to certain educational 
institutions. Cost: $6.00. Available through 

Los Angeles Merchants and Manufacturers 

Association, 725 South Spring Street, Los 

Angeles 14, California. 

The Role of Listening in Management is a 
reproduction of a talk given by Dr. Ralph G. 
Nichols at a recent convention of the Los 
Angeles Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. The tape quality on my reel was gen- 
erally superior although two brief segments 
seemed to indicate minor electronic problems 
during the recording process. 

Aside from the prefatory remarks the con- 
tent of the tape is much akin to Dr. Nichols’ 
article, “Do We Know How to Listen? Practi- 
cal Helps in a Modern Age,” The Speech 
Teacher, Vol. X (March, 1961), pp. 118-124. 
In the taped presentation the speaker organizes 
his comments around two main points, both 
cast in question form: “Is inefficient listening 
a problem?” and “Can anything be done about 
it?” After giving a strikingly affirmative answer 
to both questions, the speaker points out that 
most people operate at a maximum of twenty- 
five per cent efficiency in their listening habits 
and he queries his’ audience, “How many 
managers can support an operation at 25% 
efficiency?” The remainder of the presentation 
gives specific and valuable suggestions for the 
improvement of individual listening skills and 
the impact of such improvement on the goals 
of management. The speech offers material 
drawn from research performed in academic, 
military, business, and industrial settings. On 
the basis of research indicating that we spend 
almost 45% of our waking hours in listening, 
Dr. Nichols comments, “America has built 
her educational system upside down.” 


The spontaneous and prolonged applause 
that interrupted the speaker from time to time 
evidenced that the speech was considered a 
success by its intended audience. 

Ralph G. Nichols is an eloquent advocate 


of the formal teaching of speaking and listen- 
ing. His voice is engaging and easy to listen 
to; his speaking personality is enthusiastic and 
warm. The talk itself is a meaningful blend 
of scholarship, rhetorical skill and good humor. 
It serves as a valuable example of the strength 
of vitalized statistical material. 

The Role of Listening in Management profits 
from being recorded in a live audience situa- 
tion, from good content, and from an accom- 
plished and vigorous speaker. The tape should 
prove useful in graduate seminars dealing with 
adult ‘speech activities as well as in highly 
motivated groups interested in business and 
industrial communication. 

FRANK E. X. DANCE 
University of Kansas 


THE LECTRON MARK V AUTOMATIC 
REAR PROJECTION UNIT. A _ wall 
mounted teaching machine. Cost: $695.00 
plus student units and varying costs of tapes 
and slides. Produced by and _ available 
through Lectron Corporation of America, 
9929 West Silver Spring Road, Milwaukee 18, 
Wisconsin. 

Designed for industrial on-the-job training 
and government self-teaching programs, this 
unit and its smaller portable models are now 
being prepared for use in education. Little 
definite information in the field of education 
is as yet available because experimentation is 
still going on, but more definite information 
should be available within a year. 

Basically, the device is a machine for pro- 
jecting slides from the rear on a_ screen 
mounted in a wall unit and accompanied by 
an explanation on tape, either broadcast from 
a loudspeaker or transmitted through ear- 
phones to individual students. 

While devices of this sort are fairly com- 
mon, the difference between the general pro- 
jection device and the Mark V is the student 
response unit which enables a student to use 
three multiple choice buttons to indicate his 
answer to questions or statements shown on 
the screen. According to the button pushed, 
the machine then delivers through the ear- 
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phones, a reinforcement 


the answer indicated by the button. 


response geared to 

The ma- 
chine may be set up so that there is a time 
allotment for response or so that it is student 
controlled. 

Experimentation is now going on with the 
use of the device to increase the flexibility 
and use of equipment in language laboratories. 

The Mark IIE and the Mark IV units are 
portable and without the student response 
feature. The Mark III is a student controlled 
sound slide projector selling at $495.00; and 
the Mark IV is a student controlled sound 
slide device that will provide either rear pro- 
jection or screen projection selling at $595.00. 
A small attachment will also provide a record- 
ing of student responses. 

The uses for these machines seem confined 
to the presentation of factual material that 
can be represented and tested on slides. In 
the field of speech, this might be knowledge 
of fundamentals of speech, organization, voice 
and diction, parliamentary procedure, lighting, 
team teaching, or 
project teaching work, it might be used as a 
supplement since the 
machine may be student controlled, it might 


speech psychology, etc. In 
to presentations; and 


be made available to segments of a class while 
other sections are working at another place. 

The 
programming service, including writers. They 


Lectron company provides complete 
will also process the individual programs, pro- 
vide slides as desired and make up the tapes 
which are contained in cartridges for easy use 
by student and teacher. 

With further experimentation, the Mark V 
with student response unit might be used for 
recording opinions as well as for the learning 
of facts. 

WALLACE SMITH 
Evanston, Illinois 


Township High School 


NORMAN THOMAS 
RPM. 12 inch record. 


REMINISCES. 33% 
Produced by Spoken 


Arts under direction of Dr. Arthur Luce 
Klein. Cost: $5.95. Available through 
Spoken Arts, Inc., 95 Valley Road, New 


Rochelle, New York. 

As the title suggests, this is a personal docu- 
mentary of a distinguished political figure and 
social reformer. Recording in his seventy- 
fifth year (1959), Thomas reviews the history 
of his career; his reasons for first associating 
with the Socialist Party in 1917; and his first 
campaign for President of the United States 


on the Socialist ticket, in 1928. He mentions 
the major issues presented in that campaign, 
stressing the unreality of the debate on the 
part of the major parties. This section con- 
tinues with his reading a lengthy quotation 
from one of his speeches, which deals with the 
aims of democratic socialism; this quotation 
presents an extremely clear statement of the 
Socialist Party goals. Thomas 
to consider the differences 


then digresses 


between socialism 
and communism, making clear the incompati- 
bility of the two philosophies. This is em- 
phasized further when he 
his trip to Spain and Russia in 1937 ended for 


points out that 


him any hope that socialism and communism 
could ever stand in any position toward each 
other except one of opposition. Anyone who 


feels that these ideologies are alike should 
listen to this recording. 
Thomas also covers the New York City 


mayoralty campaign in 1929 and the strenuous 
1932 Presidential campaign. At this point he 
comments that the New Deal welfare legisla- 
tion, revolutionary as it seemed in 1933, had 
become generally accepted by 1940. 

Civil liberties are also considered. Reference 
is made to the 1933 battle against the Florida 
Klu Klux Klan in the case of the lynch murder 
of Joseph Shoemaker. Thomas describes his 
speech as “allegedly [my] most influential.” 
The fights against the Hague machine in New 
Jersey and the military law governments in cer- 
tain Indiana counties are also examined. 

By way of explanation, but certainly not 
apology, Thomas talks of his pacifist stand 
prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, his atti- 
tudes and activities during World War II, and 
his continuing support for a just peace and 
disarmament. 

The concludes 


present day point of view toward socialism and 


recording with Thomas’s 
world problems. 

There are salient weaknesses in this record- 
ing which bear mentioning. The material, or- 
ganized chronologically, contains a number of 
digressions; and since Norman Thomas speaks 
the entire text, the delivery becomes rather 
monotonous, and the listener finds it difficult 
to sustain interest for well over an hour. Possi- 
by some other format, such as the use of a 
narrator, plus cuttings of some of Thomas’s 
speeches recorded at the time of presentation, 
would have given the listener an opportunity 
to hear Thomas's speaking and debating as 
they actually occurred, and in this way have 
made a more satisfactory impression. 
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Despite these weaknesses, however, the re- 
cording should hold interest for college and 
advanced high school students of public ad- 
dress, American history, and political science. 
It can be recommended less as an example of 
Thomas the speaker than as a presentation of 
some basic elements in indigenous American 
socialism by that movement's outstanding figure 
of our generation, and of the philosophy under- 
lying the work of a man who, by his thought- 
provoking criticism of our major political 
parties and his unswerving dedication to the 
preservation of the rights of the individual, 
has contributed so much to the American 
scene. 

CAROLINE DRUMMOND 
West Senior High School 
Aurora, Illinois 


JEFFERSON DAVIS DECLARES SECESSION. 
1943. 16mm. ¥4 reel. g minutes. Sound. Black 
and white. Prepared in cooperation with the 
Audio-Visual Committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Not for sale. 
New print instructional license fee for 3 
years: $15.00, for 5 years: $17.50. Available 
through Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 
West 43rd Street, New York City 36, New 
York. 

This brief film, created professionally in 
conjunction with Loew’s, Inc. and M.G.M., 
traces the decisive moment in American his- 
tory when the South officially withdrew from 
the United States. The entire action takes 
place in the United States Senate Chamber on 
that fateful day in January, and includes both 
Johnson’s plea for unity and Davis’s declara- 
tion of secession. Just as the national schism 
is well-introduced, the film ends. The viewer 
will almost inevitably want the story to con- 
tinue. 

Much of the personal drama of the official 
Civil War crisis is artfully pressed into brief 
moments and the technical aspects of the 
production, including photography, sound, set- 
ting, and action, are praiseworthy. However, the 
brevity of the film precludes comprehensive 
coverage of the occasion. Its usefulness will be 
found in stimulating an interest in the actual 
event. It will assist the speech teacher from 
the junior high school level up in setting the 
climate for the study of history, public address, 
voice and diction, etc. of the Civil War period. 

DEWITTE HOLLAND 
Hardin-Simmons University 


SHAKESPEARE’S THEATRE. 16 mm. 1 reel. 
1214 minutes. Sound. Color. Prepared in co- 
operation with the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Not for sale. License 
fee for obtaining film for use for 3 years: 
$100.00, for 5 years; $120.00. Available 
through Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 
West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York. 
Shakespeare’s Theatre is, perhaps, an_ in- 

teresting film to those lacking initiation in the 

history of Elizabethan staging. The reel is im- 

mediately captivating since it opens with the 

initial scenes from Sir Laurence Olivier’s pro- 
duction of Henry V, showing an air view of 
the London of 1600, then focusing on the the- 
atre section of the city and particularly on 
the Globe Playhouse. Once at the Globe, the 
flag is raised, the audience gathers for the 
play and we see the bustle of activity in the 
tiring room. The scene concludes as_ the 

Chorus comes on the stage to recite the fa- 

mous “Wooden O” prologue. 


From this point of departure, little occurs 
of value. A map of London indicating the lo- 
cations of the famous theatres is shown, then 
the viewer is returned to the opening scene 
of the Olivier production. While this portion 
of the film is repeated, a narrator describes 
what is happening, discussing the audience, 
the orange and cider sellers and the appearance 
of the prompter on the stage as the Chorus 
enters. This concluded, the audience sees the 
John de Witt drawing of the Swan Theatre and 
a conjectured sketch of the interior of the 
Globe. The film concludes with a return to 
the Olivier production, this section dealing 
with the back stage activity, the narrator dis- 
cussing the actors, the boy players, the Eliza- 
bethan love of pageantry, the costumes worn, 
etc. 

In the hands of a competent teacher this 
film may be suitable for a high school speech 
or English class, however it over-simplifies a 
major subject in the history of theatre and 
ignores conflicting points of view about the 
structure and use of the Elizabethan playhouse. 

Clearly it is impossible to treat adequately 
such an extensive subject as Shakespeare's the- 
atre in the 1214 minutes allotted the film. The 
various theories (Archer, Albright, Reynolds, 
Chambers, etc.) of the anatomy of the Eliza- 
bethan theatre should be treated, each in turn 
with evaluation and critical comment. What 
is known as fact should be so stated; what 
is speculation should be so indicated. With 
proper time allottment the film could be- 
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come a much more valuable aid in the high 
school or college class room. 
HELEN HARTON MANNING 
Albion College 


SIOBHAN MCKENNA READS IRISH FAIRY 
TALES. 3314 RPM. 12 inch record. Pro- 
duced by Spoken Arts under direction of 
Dr. Arthur Luce Klein. Cost: $5.95. Available 
through Spoken Arts, Inc., 95 Valley Road, 
New Rochelle, New York. 

Who else but Siobhan McKenna could bring 
to life the musical simplicity of the literature 
of the Irish people. For this recording she 
reads “The White Trout,” a legend of Cong 
by S. Lover, “Jamie Freel and the Young 
Lady,” a Donegal tale by Letitia Maclintock, 
and “The Soul Cages,” by T. Crofton Crocker. 

Miss vocal quality, wide 
pitch range, and lilting melody patterns inject 
the spirit, the very pulse of the Irish, into these 
three tales of Irish folklore. Her direct, sim- 
ple delivery, recorded with technical 
lence, captures the quality of intimacy so 
necessary in the telling of tales. It seems as 
though she were sitting right in the listener's 
living room. The mood that she creates for 
each tale stimulates the listener to visualize each 
scene which she vividly describes. However, 
even though the melody patterns are most 
pleasing to the ear at first, the over-all rate 
needs variety. One might be so lulled by the 
even-timed Irish lilt, that he may miss the 
peaks of the tales. But, there is no mistaking 
the different characters in the tales. They are 
clearly suggested. And, the readings are sus- 
tained. 


McKenna’s_ rich 


excel- 


If stories can be told on records, then Miss 
McKenna’s record is one to be had, for it 
does attempt to capture atmosphere, intimacy, 
and credulity, all of which are essential to good 
storytelling. The tales themselves are delight- 
ful and they truly represent the very breath 
of the Irish blown by fairies only to those 
who will believe and treasure them. 

Rose L. ABERNETHY 
New York State College of Education 
New Paltz 


EMLYN WILLIAMS AS CHARLES DICKENS. 
331%, RPM. 12 inch record. Produced by 
Spoken Arts under direction of Dr. Arthur 
‘Luce Klein. Cost: $5.95. Available through 
Spoken Arts, Inc., 95 Valley Road, New 
Rochelle, New York. 


Emlyn 
ance of 
Dombey 


Williams gives an excellent perform- 
excerpts from: Our Mutual Friend, 
and Son, and Pickwick Papers. The 
record is recommended for teaching interpreta- 
tion: first because Williams portrays great 
variety in male and female characterization; 
second, he demonstrates with exceptional skill, 
expressive voice change; third he makes narra- 
tive interesting and important; and fourth, he 
brings new life to the 1837, 1848, and 1866 
literature of Charles Dickens for both the 
initiated and uninitiated. This record will be 
enjoyed in the living room as well as in the 
classroom. 

LEE HOLLENBECK 
Prospect High School 

Mt. Prospect, Iil. 


POEMS BY EMILY DICKINSON. 33%, RPM. 
12 inch record. Produced by National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. Reading by 
Lucyle Hook; narration by Henry W. Wells. 
Available through N. C. T. E., 508 South 
Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. Cost $5.95. 
No reviewer can be entirely dispassionate 

concerning a recording of the works of a well- 

loved poet, nor can such a recording ever 
fulfill one’s expectations. The nostalgic rec- 
ollection thrill, during early 
adolescence, at the discovery of Emily Dickin- 
son through solitary and unhurried browsing 
intrudes constantly as one listens to the 

N.C.T.E. recording with an idea of using it 

in the classroom. 

The content is_ varied, chosen, and 
voluminous (68 poems), including poems from 
the original and the later editions of Dickin- 
son, topically cross-sectioned by one sentence 
pertinent comments by Henry W. Wells. 

It is understandable that a desire to include 
as much content as possible on one record 
should cause the too swift movement from 
one of the poet’s quick-silver observations to 
another with hardly a perceptible pause be- 
tween for reflection, for savoring, or for the 
smile of sheer delight to come, after, for in- 
stance, 


of one’s own 


well 


“and reverie alone will do 
If bees are few.” 


Because the poems are short, many epigram- 
matic, each like a perfectly cut small gem, much 
of their meaning, much of their beauty of 
phrasing, can be lost, particularly by those 
who are unfamiliar with them. 

This lack of time between poems is a fault 
not unique to this particular recording, but 
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seems to be a characteristic failure in too many 
poetry reproductions. 

Lucyle Hook’s reading of the poems indi- 
cates her own deep appreciation of Emily 
Dickinson. It is done without sentimentality, 
revealing the simple and direct quality of the 
writing. Her voice is pleasant and well-placed, 
her diction clear—but the repeated utterance 
of the article “a” as in ate is unnatural, giving 
a stilted and self-conscious quality to the read- 
ing. In some instances the stress on prepositions 
rather than on the nouns and verbs that carry 
the meaning of the sentence is distracting, and 
again the mispronunciation of consummate is 
inexcusably careless in a recording designed 
for classroom use. 

Although Mr. Well’s point is well taken 
that “it is in the best interests of her (Emily 
Dickinson's) verse today not that it should be 
more discussed nor that the mysterious per- 
sonal circumstances of its creation be further 
explored, but simply that, in all its poignant 
and most dramatic intensity, it should be 
heard,” it is questionable whether a recording 
which gives such a large, quick hearing is a 
more effective way to introduce Emily Dickin- 
son than by a few well-chosen selections with 
time for slow appreciations. 

The record, then, heard by those who al- 
ready know her, can bring the joy of hearing 
many times the familiar loved phrases, but its 
use in either Speech or English classrooms 
would be, as is that of any audio-visual aid, 
limited by and dependent upon the purpose, 
the experience, and the creativity of the 
teacher. 

Both Professor Wells and the N.C.T.E. are 
to be commended for their efforts to create a 
series of recordings of the spoken word, but 
if we cherish for our students the best in oral 
interpretation, it would seem that a more 
skilled use of the speech arts should be req- 
Maser Wricut HENRY 

Wilmington High School 


Wilmington, Delaware 


SIX SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS: 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 33% RPM. 
2 12 inch record album, Stereo or Monaural. 
Cost: $8.90 (through the Shakespeare Re- 
cording Society, Inc.); $11.90 (retail.) 


MACBETH. 33% RPM. 2 12 inch _ record 
album, Stereo or Monaural. Cost: $8.90 
(through the Shakespeare Recording Society, 
Inc.); $11.90 (retail). 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 33% RPM. 3 12 
inch record album, Stereo or Monaural. Cost: 
$11.80 (through the Shakespeare Recording 
Society, Inc.); $17.85 (retail). 


THE WINTER'S TALE. 33% RPM. 8 12 
inch record album, Stereo or Monaural. 
Cost: $11.80 (through the Shakespeare Re- 
cording Society, Inc.); $17.85 (retail). 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 33% RPM. 8 12 inch 
record album, Stereo or Monaural. Cost: 
$11.80 (through the Shakespeare Recording 
Society, Inc.); $17.85 (retail). 


OTHELLO. 33% RPM. 3 12 inch record 
album, Stereo or Monaural. Cost: $11.80 
(through the Shakespeare Recording Society, 
Inc.); $17.85 (retail). 

Available from Shakespeare Recording So- 
ciety, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, 
New York. 


In its initial six recordings, the Shakespeare 
Recording Society, a division of Caedmon Rec- 
ords, has established a high level of profes- 
sional artistry and technical excellence for its 
series. The plays now available range from 
the broad comedy of The Taming of the Shrew 
to the tragedy of Macbeth, with casts including 
such outstanding interpreters of Shakespeare 
as Sir John Gielgud, Dame Edith Evans, and 
Anthony Quayle. 

Each handsomely packaged album _ includes 
an introductory essay and a complete text for 
the performance, edited by the Shakespearean 
scholar, G. B. Harrison. In each case the play 
is presented in its entirety, or with only minor 
cutting, an approach which focuses clearly on 
the Shakespearean text and eliminates un- 
necessary straining for “novelty” approaches. 

Of the plays now available, The Taming of 
the Shrew is probably the least satisfying lis- 
tening experience, in spite of careful attention 
to production detail. No matter how good the 
ingredients of the recorded performance, this 
is a play which demands stage movement and 
picturization. In attempting to compensate 
for this lack, Director Howard Sackler has 
achieved a sense of movement and pace in the 
reading and has given the play an interpreta- 
tion which emphasizes comedy rather than 
farce. Especially effective from this viewpoint 
are the Kate-Petruchio scenes as played by 
Margaret Leighton and Trevor Howard. Mar- 
garet Leighton’s Kate is witty and vigorous, 
tending to overshadow the Petruchio of Ho- 
ward, who lacks the bravura quality that the 
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role can sustain. The interplay of these two, 
however, who contend — that 
Kate is as much tamer as tamed. 

Only 
cut in 


supports those 
the Christopher Sly scenes have been 
this performance which also features 
a competent supporting cast and a skillful and 
unobtrusive use of and sound effects. 
The attempt to suggest different placements 


music 


for the voices, which may be more successful 
in the Stereo edition, creates an imbalance in 
vocal levels that is sometimes distracting in 
the Monaural discs. 

Both Measure for Measure and The Winter's 
Tale are plays which better lend themselves 
to the aural medium. Sir John Gielgud, who 
is starred in both producttions, has become 
familiar to American audiences through his 
recent reading program and his appearances 
on TV and in films. An interesting comparison 
can be made of his reading of a soliloquy from 
Measure for Measure with his treatment of 
the same speech within the context of the 
drama. As Angelo, one of Shakespeare’s less 
admirable characters, Gielgud makes plausible 
both the Puritanic and the villanous aspects 
of the role. Margaret Leighton is a convincing 
Isabella, but Sir Ralph Richardson is most 
(The 
cast listing in the album incorrectly identifies 


the roles played by Gielgud and Richardson). 


disappointing in the role of the Duke. 


Richardson’s reading is too often pedestrian, 
with the 
other characters in the scene. Again, the at- 
tempt to separate voices tends to intrude rather 
than to heighten the dramatic effect. 


lacking any sense of communication 


Harrison’s introductory note accurately 
points out that The Winter’s Tale has much 
to recommend it as a “listening play.” This 
example of Shakespeare’s tragi-comedy blends 
the serious 


pastoral 


theme of Leontes jealousy, the 
scenes of the Perdita-Florizel 
story, and the fun of Autolycus at the expense 
of the rustics. These pastoral scenes, and the 
reunion of Leontes and Hermione, difficult on 


stage, lend 


love 


themselves to imaginative recon- 
struction by the listener. Among the best 
comic performances in the series are those of 
George Rose as Autolycus; Nigel Stock, the 
Old Shepherd; and Alec MacCowen, the Shep- 
herd’s son. Both Measure for Measure and 
The Winter’s Tale were prepared under the 
direction of Peter Wood. 

Since recorded drama emphasizes dialogue, 
it is not surprising that the greatest achieve- 
ments of this project to date are found in the 
tragedies. This Romeo and Juliet projects the 
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youth of the lovers, with Claire Bloom a 
radiant Juliet and Albert Finney a somewhat 
introspective Romeo. Both Finney and Ken- 
neth Haigh, the Mercutio, are more familiar 
in contemporary drama, and while each per- 
forms capably, neither rises to the greatest 
challenges of his role. Haigh, in particular, 
reduces Mercutio by missing much of the 
irony that is in the character. Dame Edith 
Evans is amusing as the Nurse and Catherine 
Lacey makes more of Lady Capulet than many 
productions allow. 


Although the leading players of Othello may 
be unfamiliar to many Americans, their per- 
formances reveal a command of Shakespeare. 
Frank Silvera is a mature and serious Moor, 
offering a striking contrast to the naive and 
inexperienced Desdemona of Anna _ Massey. 
However, in this production, as in many others, 
it is Iago who commands the listener's atten- 
tion and memory. Cyril Cusack projects the 
duplicity of Iago, but he adds dimension to 
the jealousy theme by making 
reasons for his hatred. 


clear Iago’s 

In Macbeth, both actors and production rise 
to the demands of the play to create genuinely 
outstanding theatre. The plot is kept moving, 
the involvement of the characters clearly de- 
picted, and the sense of tragedy evoked. Since 
this play has been previously recorded and 
was produced on television, comparisons to 
other Macbeths are inevitable. Anthony Quayle 
makes his Macbeth a 
destruction is 


noble warrior whose 


the result of his own clearly 
chosen acts; he is intense, but not given to 
the melodramatic rages that have marred some 
performances. This Macbeth possesses qualities 
of leadership subverted by his bloody means 
to power. 
Macbeth, is impressive, incorporating both the 


Gwen Ffrangcon Davies, as Lady 
qualities of the loving wife and an indomitable 
will to achieve the crown, once that possibility 
is opened to her. Her command is subtle, but 
there is no question of her determination. 
Only in the effectively played sleep-walking 
scene does she reveal the guilt and weakness 
that lay beneath her outward composure. The 
interplay of these two performers is a lesson 
in acting in itself. 

While Shakespeare on records is no com- 
plete substitute for Shakespeare on stage, the 
Shakespeare Recording Society has made acces- 
sible polished productions at a 
professional performances are too 
JAMEs. E. VINCENT 


time when 


rare. 


University of Wisconsin 
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FOR THE RECORD 

Last August, the Committee on _ Inter- 
collegiate Discussion and Debate of the SAA 
announced the results of the preferential poll 
of directors of forensics of American colleges 
and universities to determine the debate prop- 
osition and discussion question for nation- 
wide use during the present forensic season. 
The National Debate Proposition selected is 
“Resolved: That labor organizations should 
be under the jurisdiction of anti-trust legisla- 
tion.” The National Discussion Question is 
“What procedures should the Federal Govern- 
ment follow to protect the civil rights of all 
citizens?” 

The Committee appended no qualifications 
or definitions to the announced proposition 
or question; any “official interpretations” by 
the Committee are forbidden. 

Those directors of forensics who will be in 
attendance at the convention of the SAA at 
New York City in December are cordially in- 
vited to attend the open meeting of the Com- 
mittee. Details of time and place will be listed 
in the convention program. The 1961 Com- 
mittee consists of: Kim Giffin, University of 
Kansas, representing the American Forensic 
Association; Murray A. Hewgill, Michigan 
State University, representing the Unaffiliated 
Colleges; Nicholas M. Cripe, Butler Univer- 
sity, representing Tau Kappa Alpha; Austin 
J. Freeley, John Carroll University, represent- 
ing Delta Sigma Rho; Lloyd P. Dudley, Pueblo 
College, representing Phi Rho Pi; and Harvey 
Cromwell (Chairman), Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, representing Pi Kappa Delta. 
Members of the committee will be pleased to 
supply further information concerning the 
rules under which the committee operates. 


About 550 students received Merit Scholar- 
ships for 1961, sponsored by over 130 business 
corporations and foundations, -professional 
associations, and individuals. In addition, about 
400 Merit Scholars received their scholarships 
from the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion (NMSC), which conducts the annual 


conpetition. The total value of the awards for 
1961 is estimated at, $5,000,000. The stipend is 
designed to cover the difference between a 
student's ability to pay and the cost of attend- 
ing the college of his choice. 

Only two of the scholars have indicated 
speech or drama as their college major. They 
are Linda K. Fisher, Austin, Texas, who will 
attend the University of Texas, and N. Kath- 
leen Campbell, Dallas, Texas, who will attend 
Baylor University. 

Information about the NMSC and its activi- 
ties can be secured by writing the Corporation 
at 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


CONVENTIONS, CONFERENCES, 
INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 


Thirty-six students from various parts of 
Illinois gathered for the First Annual Summer 
High School Institute in Speech at Illinois 
State Normal University from July g to 29. 
Formal class sessions for all institute students 
included training the speaking voice, oral in- 
terpretation, and public speaking. The spe- 
cialized instruction was divided into either 
forensic or dramatic activity. 


The State University of Iowa sponsored four 
interrelated Workshops this summer. Thirty-two 
high school students from three states, work- 
ing in the Thirtieth Annual Workshop in 
Dramatic Art, presented five plays under the 
direction of high school teachers, supervised by 
Philip Benson. Thirty-eight students from four 
states participated in the Thirtieth Annual 
Workshop in Discussion and Debate under the 
direction of seven high school teachers, super- 
vised by Todd G. Willy. Seventy students from 
five states participated in the Thirtieth Annual 
Workshop in Radio and Television under the 
direction of H. Clay Harshbarger. All of these 
Workshops served as laboratories for twenty- 
four teachers from seven states enrolled in the 
Ninth Annual Workshop in Teaching Speech 
and Dramatic Art, which was conducted by 
Hugh F. Seabury. 

SUI held its first Workshop in Speech and 
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Dramatic Art for High School Students and 
Teachers on November g and 4. The workshop 
included: acting a part, pantomime, public 
address, oral interpretation of oratorical prose, 
poetry reading, and prose reading. The Uni- 
versity has also announced its High School 
Forensic Conference which will be held Decem- 
ber 8 and g. The Conference will include 
opportunity for high school students to partic- 
ipate in discussion and debate on the role of 
the Federal Government in Education, ex- 
temporaneous speaking, original oratory, and 
oral interpretation of prose and poetry. The 
Conference will be conducted by Donald E. 
Malmgren and Hugh F. Seabury. 


Over two hundred people attended the 
annual Summer Speech Conference at the 
University of Michigan held on July 13. De- 
signed for both students and teachers of speech, 
the conference this year emphasized area meet- 
ings in the field of speech. General symposia 
included: “Symposium on Educational Tele- 
vision,” “Symposium on the First College 
Speech Course—Content and Procedures,” and 
“Where is the Avant-Garde in American The- 
atre?” In addition there were individual pro- 
grams featuring visiting lecturers. 


Special weekly meetings were held at the 
University of Michigan during the summer 
session. Speakers and topics were Edwin G. 
Burrows, Manager, Station WUOM, “Program- 
ming the FM Station”; Nancy E. Wood, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
“Speech Correction”; Moyne L. Cubbage, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, director of an exhibition 
debate on the high school topic; L. LaMont 
Okey, University of Michigan, “Research 
Studies in Oral Interpretation”; and a student 
reading hour on the Civil War. 


At Wayne State University, Professor Ray- 
mond S. Ross coordinated a special program 
for psychiatric residents at Wayne County 
General Hospital on “Communicology.” Guest 
lecturers included: Dr. D. Lloyd, Professor of 
English; Dr. F. E. Brammer, Chairman, De- 
partment of Electrical Engineering; Dr. J. 
Gaeth, Director of Hearing Clinic; Dr. C. M. 
Solley, Professor of Psychology; Dr. J. C. Sulli- 
van, Professor of Educational Psychology; and 
Dr. R. L. Cortright, Professor of Speech. 

The Department of Speech also conducted 
a special summer seminar in public speaking 
entitled “Persuasion and Motivation Theory.” 
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Lecturers from outside the Department in- 
cluded Dr. C. Solley, Psychology; Dr. D. Lloyd, 
Modern Language Research Project; and Dr. 
F. H. Knower, Ohio State University. The 
course was under the direction of Professors 
George V. Bohman and Raymond S. Ross. 
Members of the Department who took part 
were R. L. Cortright, J. B. Ellery, G. I. Hinds, 
P. B. Richards, and Mrs. E. G. Youngjohn. 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual High School 
Speech Institute was conducted for three and 


a half weeks in June and July at Kent State 


University. Thirty high school sophomores 
and juniors of northeastern Ohio received in- 
struction in radio-television broadcasting, in 
discussion and debate, public speaking, and the- 
atre and interpretation. They put on plays and 
conducted a final TV debate on WEWS-TV, 
Cleveland. For the Speech and Hearing Division 
of the School of Speech, Dr. Edward Hutchinson 
directed the Children’s Summer 
problems of speech and hearing. 


Clinic in 


Under the general management of Dr. Don 
Streeter, the Ninth Annual High School Speech 
Roundup at the University of Houston at- 
tracted sixty students from eighteen high 
schools in three states, who participated in one- 
act play, radio-television, dramatics and humor- 
ous interpretation, prose and poetry reading, 
debate, extempore, duet acting, and persuasive 
speaking. A _ teachers’ workshop numbering 
fifteen teachers worked throughout the Round- 
up. 


The Department of Speech at the University 
of Washington sponsored the following con- 
ferences during the summer and fall: “The 
Role of the Classroom Teacher in the Speech 
Correction Program,” led by Kathleen Pender- 
gast; “Readers Theater Techniques,” led by 
Dr. Wilma H. Grimes; “Directing Forensics,” 
led by Dr. David Strother; and “Conference 
on Teaching of Speaking and Listening,” co- 
ordinated by Dr. Oliver W. Nelson. 


FACILITIES AND 
CURRICULA ADDITIONS 


The Department of Speech and Drama at 
Cornell University is now housed in newly 
renovated Lincoln Hall. This fully remodelled 
building is shared with the Department of 
Music and for the first time brings all speech 
and drama facilities except the University 
Theatre under a single roof. The Drummond 
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Studio, a new experimental theatre with seat- 
ing for one hundred persons, will allow pros- 
cenium staging as well as arena and other 
free-staging arrangements. Adjacent are light 
control and motion picture projection booths, 
production rooms, and a technical theatre 
classroom and laboratory. Four flexible class- 
rooms are interconnected by public address 
lines through a central recording-listening 
studio. The Winans Room, a forensics audi- 
torium seating about fifty persons, and two 
seminar rooms round out the complement of 
classroom spaces for general and public use. 
The division of speech behavior and patholo- 
gies is assigned four sound-treated office-con- 
sultation rooms and two diagnostic-therapy 
rooms with one-way mirror connections to 
adjoining observation areas. Also in the new 
accommodations are a “silent room” and con- 
trol booth equipped with apparatus for audio- 
metric, electrodermal, and delayed-feedback 
experimentation. 


To help current high school teachers of 
speech meet the new certification requirements 
of the Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction, the Wisconsin State Colleges spon- 
sored a unique Speech Activities Workshop at 
their Pigeon Lake Camp in Northern Wis- 
consin. The program was designed for high 
school teachers who want and need help in 
directing the various co-curricular speech activi- 
ties carried on in Wisconsin schools. Two one- 
credit courses were offered—Spring Speech 
Activities, and Interscholastic Debate. The 
credits were offered through Wisconsin State 
College, Superior. Dr. Paul Gauger, professor 
of Speech at Wisconsin State College and In- 
stitute of Technology, Platteville, taught the 
course in Spring Speech Activities; Professor 
Robert Carr, director of forensics at Wisconsin 
State College, Oshkosh, taught Interscholastic 
Debate. 


FORENSICS 


At Illinois State Normal University: Forensics 
alumni have been solicited for contributions 
to a Forensic Scholarship, Fund. The fund is 
on deposit with the ISNU Foundation. When 
the fund builds up, interest from it will be 
awarded annually in the form of a scholarship 
to an ISNU student participating in forensics. 

At Wayne State University: The fifth annual 
“Debate Days in Detroit” were held November 
6 and 7. 
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At The American University: The American 
University Players have chosen the following 
plays for their 1961-62 season: October 17-21, 
The Corn Is Green by Emlyn Williams; Novem- 
ber 14-18, The Prodigal by Jack Richardson; 
February 13-17, Cymbeline by William Shake- 
speare; March 20-24, The Playboy of the 
Western World by John M. Synge; May 1-5, 
Oh, Kay by George Gershwin, P. G. Wode- 
house and Guy Bolton. 


At the State University of Iowa: The Uni- 
versity held a Summer Repertory Theater 
during July. In nightly rotation, four plays 
were performed. Twenty-one actors and ac- 
tresses played a total of 98 different roles dur- 
ing the three-week run. The plays performed 
were Macbeth, School for Scandal, The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma and The Skin of Our Teeth. 
The repertory productions were part of the 
2grd Annual Fine Arts Festival at the Univer- 
sity. 

At Louisiana State University: Summer pro- 
ductions were Waiting for Godot and The 
Importance of Being Earnest; both productions 
were directed by Don F. Blakely and costumed 
by Irene Huenefeld. 


At The University of Michigan: The summer 
playbill included: J.B. by Archibald MacLeish; 
My Three Angels, by Sam and Bella Spewack; 
The Bedbug, by Viadimir Mayakovsky; Rash- 
omon by Fay and Michael Kanin; and The 
Marriage of Figaro by Wolfgang Mozart. 

Robert C. Schnitzer, who has been appointed 
Executive Director of University Theatre, is 
General Manager for the Theatre Guild Amer- 
ican Repertory Company which recently com- 
pleted a successful tour of Europe and the 
Near East for the Department of State. His 
appointment is designed to bring about a 
closer relationship between educational and 
professional theater at the University. 


At Wayne State University: The 1961-62 
Theatre Season includes: A Country Scandal, 
by Anton Chekhov, October 20-21, 26-28; King 
Lear, by William Shakespeare, December 1-2, 
7-9; Where's Charley? by Frank Loesser and 
George Abbott, January 5-6, 11-13; The Devil’s 
Disciple, by George Bernard Shaw, February 
16-17, 22-24; School for Wives, by Moliere, 
March 16-17, 22-24; and Don Giovanni, by 
Wolfgang Mozart, May 4-5, 10-12. 


At Cornell University: The first two winners 
of the George Jean Nathan Drama Criticism 


| 
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Award were announced by Professor William 
R. Keast, chairman of the Department of 
English, in behalf of the selections committee. 
The two awards, of $4,000 each, are for the 
period 1958-60, and went to Harold Clurman, 
dramatic critic of The Nation and Professor 
C. L. Barber of Amherst College, currently a 
visiting professor at Princeton University. Mr. 
Clurman’s winning work is a _ collection of 
theatrical reviews and essays, Lies Like Truth, 
published by the Macmillan Company. Pro- 
fessor Barber's winning work is “Shakespeare's 
Festive Comedy.” 

The George Jean Nathan Drama Criticism 
Awards were established under the terms of 
the will of the famed New York critic who 
died in 1958. He directed that one half of his 
estate be set aside in trust and the income 
awarded annually as a prize for the “best piece 
of drama criticism during the year whether in 
an article, an essay, treatise or book.” The 
awards are restricted to American citizens 
whose works are published in this country. 


At Queens College: The 1961 Spring Season 
included Shakespeare’s The Taming of the 
Shrew, directed by Elizabeth Scanlan; White 
Tennis Shoes, a new play by Chris Longo, 
directed in studio production by Stephen Evans; 
and The Boy Friend, by Sandy Wilson, co- 
sponsored by the Carnival Committee, and 
directed by Ben Martin. Summer plays included 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman, Saroyan’s The 
Time of Your Life, and Williams’ The Glass 


Menagerie. 


At Brooklyn College: The Brooklyn Commu- 
nity Children’s Theatre, sponsored by the 
Division of Community Services of the Col- 
lege, opened its twelfth season on October 28 
with a performance of Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Also included in the season’s offerings are: 
The Firebird, Hansel and Gretel, Tinder Box 
of Flanders, Wind in the Willows, Adventures 
of Winnie-The-Pooh, and Andre Eglevsky’s 
Children’s Ballet. The Children’s Theatre is 
under the direction of Mrs. Jennie Heiden. 


At Ohio University: The 1961-62 playbill 
includes: Thieves’ Carnival, by Jean Anouilh, 
October 24-28; Glass Menagerie, by Tennessee 
Williams, November 14-18; A Single Mountain, 
by Albert Smelko, February 20-24; The Lady’s 
Not For Burning, by Christopher Fry, May 
8-12; South Pacific, March 23 and 24. Mr. 
Smelko’s play was submitted as the thesis re- 
quirement for the Masters Degree at Ohio 


University. He is presently teaching at State 
University of New York, Albany. 


At Kent State University: The 1961-62 sea- 
son includes: Saroyan’s The Time of Your 
Life, October 25-28; The Adding Machine, by 
Elmer Rice, November 29 to December 2; A 
Member of the Wedding, by Carson McCullers, 
January go to February 2; The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, an original opera by John 
White and Martin Nurmi, February 28 to 
March 3; Tlie Little Foxes, by Lillian Hell- 
man, April 11 to 14; and Under Milkwood, 
by Dylan Thomas, May 16 to 19. Directors are 
Earle E. Curtis, Bedford Thurman, G. Harry 
Wright, and William M. Zucchero. Technical 
director is Louis O. Erdmann. 


At the University of Houston: This summer 
David Larson directed Comical Errors in Tomb- 
stone, a performance which marked an innova- 
tion in theater in the United States. The 
actors improvised the dialogue; there is no 
written script for the play. Actors were given 
characterizations and a plot and then invented 
their dialogue. Improvisations are often used 
in acting classes to stimulate creativity and 
spontaneity, but as far as is known never has 
an entire play been created this way in this 
country. 


At the University of Wisconsin: Wisconsin 
Players’ 1961-62 season includes: Shakespeare's 
The Merchant of Venice, October 24 to 28, 
directed by Jonathan Curvin; Ah! Wilderness 
by Eugene O'Neill, November 14 to 18, directed 
by Ordean Ness; The Visit, by Friedrich Diir- 
renmatt, December 5 to 9, directed by Fredrick 
Buerki; The Gondoliers, by Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, February 26 to March 3, directed by 
Ronald Mitchell; and Mister Roberts, by 
Thomas Heggen and Joshua Logan, April 10 
to 14, directed by Jerry McNeely. 


ON THE AIR AND 
ON THE SCREEN 


At the University of Southern California: Dr. 
Kenneth Harwood, head of the Department 
of Telecommunications, has announced the 
availability of a new research tool for students 
and scholars of radio-television. It is a biblio- 
graphical compilation of more than _ 1,700 
entries available at the USC libraries. This list 
of holdings may be ordered from the Library 
Photo-duplication Service of the University, 
either in microfilm, or in Xerox print. Orders 
are filled within seven to ten days at a price 
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of $7.28 for an unbound Xerox copy and $2.35 
for a microfilm copy. 


At The American University: Plans were 
made for the sign-on of WAMU-FM during 
the week of October 23. The air date coincided 
with the meetings of the NAEB and the Educa- 
tional Radio Network which were held in 
Washington. 


Some twenty students of broadcasting at 
American spent parts of several days at the 
Federal Communications Commission helping 
analyze the mail which was received in response 
to Chairman Newton Minow’s “vast waste- 
land” speech before the National Association 
of Broadcasters. 


The Maryland-D.C. Broadcasters’ Associa- 
tion has established a $500 scholarship at The 
American University. 


At the State University of Iowa: The Tele- 
vision Center will continue to produce a 
monthly program for the local ABC-TV net- 
work outlet. The series, called “Expedition 
Iowa,” is both dramatic and informational in 
nature. 

One hundred to one hundred and twenty 
children will participate during the next year 
in a study of learning from educational TV. 
The study is being directed by Samuel Becker 
and is supported by a federal grant. 


Peter D. Arnott, professor of drama and 
classics, recently completed a_ thirty-minute 
color film entitled “The Creation of Volpone.” 
The film was produced by the Television 
Center and will be available for TV and film 
screenings. 


At the University of Michigan: A television 
series entitled “Speak Up” has just been com- 
pleted on problems that develop in handling 
meetings, committees, planning programs, and 
techniques of speaking, thinking, and listening. 
With Professor N. Edd Miller as host, the 
fifteen one-half hour programs include: parlia- 
mentary procedure, role of the chairman, tak- 
ing a vote, member’s rights and _ privileges, 
program planning, committee leadership, de- 
cision making, getting ideas across, conversa- 
tion and public speaking, straight thinking, 
how to stop fallacies in thinking, problems of 
word usage, how to get the most out of listen- 
ing, and how to state your case. Assisting Pro- 
fessor Miller are faculty members from other 
educational institutions as well as people from 
the business world: Ferrell Heady, Murray 
Hewgill, Hugo Hellman, Carroll Arnold, Rup- 


ert Cortright, Alvin Zander, William Sattler, 
Wilbur Moore, Keith Brooks, James McBurney, 
J. Jeffery Auer, James McConnell, Clyde Dow, 
William S. Howell, and Harold Harding. 


PROMOTIONS 


Roger Penn, The American University, 
Assistant Professor. 

Robert M. Henderson, The American Uni- 
versity, Director of the Theatre. 

George Soderberg, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Associate Professor. 

Samuel L. Becker, State University of Iowa, 
Professor. 

George Gunn, Louisiana State University, 
Associate Professor. 

Hayden K. Carruth, University of Michigan, 
Assistant Dean. 

Claribel Baird, University of Michigan, Pro- 
fessor. 

Herbert W. Hildebrandt and Ronald S. 
Tikofsky, University of Michigan, Assistant 
Professors. 

Robert Hall, Donald Lovell, Albert Katz 
and Roger Sherman, University of Michigan, 
Instructors. 

Marvin L. Esch, Wayne State University, 
Associate Professor. 

Edward M. Penson and Lloyd I. Watkins, 
Ohio University, Associate Professors. 

William H. Zucchero, Kent State University, 
Assistant Professor. 

Wilma H. Grimes, University of Washing- 
ton, Associate Professor. 

Paul E. Randall, Temple University, Profes- 
sor. 


FACULTY ADDITIONS 
AND APPOINTMENTS 


At The American University: Jerome B. 
Polisky, assistant professor and director of 
forensics; Michael M. Osborn, assistant profes- 
sor. 


At Illinois State Normal University: Harry 
Stiver, Jr., associate professor of speech and 
director of University Theatre; Robert Lupella, 
assistant professor of speech (clinic); and 
Yvonne Bronowicz, specialist in costume and 
make-up and instructor of speech. 


At State University of Iowa: Howard Stein, 
instructor in dramatic art (play-writing); Todd 
G. Willy, instructor in speech and dramatic 
art (argumentation and debate); and John H. 
Terfloth, instructor in speech and dramatic 
art (theater history). 
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At Louisiana State University: Marla D. 
Wright, instructor of speech. 

At Wayne State University: Gary Witt, in- 
structor in speech. 


At Cornell University: Gerald J. Canter, 
assistant professor and director of Speech 
Clinic; Marvin A. Carlson, instructor in speech 
and drama and technical director of the Uni- 
versity Theatre; and Mrs. Barbara Kurland, 
business manager-publicist of the Theatre. 


At Ohio University: Edwin L. Glick, instruc- 
tor in speech. 


At Kent State University: Rella King, instruc- 
tor in speech pathology and audiology; Richard 
C. Wickman, instructor in speech-theatre; and 
Larry Terango, temporary instructor in speech 
pathology and audiology. 


At the University of Pittsburgh: Edwin Black, 
assistant professor, and Philip Eck and Bernard 
Engel, instructors. 


At Temple University: Don S. Sundquist, 
technical director of University Theatre. 


' At the University of Washington: Luvern 
Kunze and Gerald Miller, assistant professors; 
and Robert G. Smith, instructor. 


PERSONALS 


From The American University: Donald M. 
Williams, director of broadcasting, was a 
speaker on the program of the 16th Institute 
of Higher Education, sponsored by the Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 


From Illinois State Normal University: Mab- 
el Claire Allen returned to ISNU this fall after 
a six-month leave, during which she toured 
Europe visiting famous Old World theatres. 


From the State University of Iowa: Margaret 
Hall has returned after a leave of absence 
during which she taught at the University of 
Bristol, England. . . . O. G. Brockett has pub- 
lished an article entitled “The Theater of the 
Southern United States from the Beginnings 
Through 1865: A Bibliographical Essay”; it 
appears in Theater Research-Recherches The- 
atrales, a bilingual publication of the Interna- 
tional Federation for Theater Research. . . . 
Samuel L. Becker lectured at the University 


of Pittsburgh in February and at the Univer- 
sities of Wisconsin and Missouri in June. His 
topic was “Methodological Research in Speech, 
Drama, and Broadcasting.” Dr. Becker was a 
member of the advisory committee of the 
International Seminar on Instructional Tele- 
vision held on the campus of Purdue Univer- 
sity in October. . . . In May, H. C. Harsh- 
barger, Philip Benson, D. C. Bryant, Carl 
Dallinger and David Schaal attended the cere- 
monies at the University of Missouri in honor 
of A. Craig Baird, professor emeritus of speech 
and dramatic art at Iowa. . . . Professor Baird 
will be at the University of Iowa this fall to 
teach Speech Criticism and American Public 
Address. . . . In May, John Kuiper spoke on 
“Film as a Contemporary Art Form” at West- 
ern Illinois University. 


From Louisiana State University: Dr. Elise 
Hahn, from the University of California, Los 
Angeles, served as Visiting Lecturer for the 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Conference on Speech 
Education. . . . Claude L. Shaver, who served 
a year under the Smith-Mundt Bill supervising 
the teaching of English to Chinese students in 
Hong Kong, has returned to his position at 
LSU. . . . George Kernodle, University of 
Arkansas, spoke on the subject, “Theatre for 
the Lonely Man,” on the Summer Festival of 
Art program. 


From Wayne State University: The follow- 
ing faculty members have resigned: Audley 
Grossman, Donald Garner and John B. Ellery. 
Mr. Garner will join the University of Mary- 
land European Teaching Program, and Mr. 
Ellery has accepted an appointment at East 
Tennessee State College. 


From Cornell University: Junius N. Hamblin 
has resigned as technical director of the Uni- 
versity Theatre, to accept an appointment at 
the New York State College of Education, 
Oneonta, New York. 


From Denison University: The examiners 
for the comprehensives at Denison in 1961 
were Dean James H. McBurney of Northwest- 
ern University and Dr. Bernard Schlanger of 
West Virginia University. . . . Dr. Lionel 
Crocker was an instructor in the School for 
Public Utilities Executives at the University 
of Michigan from June 25 to July 25. 
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Rev. by John A. Walker. 71. 


Backstage from A to Z. Warren C, Lounsbuty. 
Rev. by William E. Kinzer. 7o. 

Busy Speaker’s Pocket Practice Book, The. 
Belle Cumming Kennedy and _ Patricia 
Challgren. Rev. by Bruce Markgraf. 237. 


Communication: Principles and _ Practice. 
Charles H. Kegel and Martin Stevens. Rev. 
by Herbert L. Curry. 315. 


Democratic Procedures for Group Discussions. 
Roger Gray. Rev. by Don Hayworth. 70. 

Directory of American College Theatre. Bur- 
net M. Hobgood, ed. Rev. by Marian Galla- 
way. 69. 

Discourse of Reason: A Brief Handbook of 
Semantics and Logic. John C. Sherwood. 
Rev. by Annabel D. Hagood. 67. 

Dynamics of Discussion, The. Dean C. Barn- 
lund and Franklyn S. Haiman. Rev. by 
Alvin Goldberg. 146. 


Effective Board, The. Cyril O. Houle. Rev. by 
Frank E. X. Dance. 147. 


First Principles of Public Speaking. Loren Reid. 
Rev. by John H. Thurber. 68. 

Fundamentals of Public Speaking. Donald C. 
Bryant and Karl R. Wallace. Rev. by 
Huber W. Ellingworth. 71. 
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Guidebook for Teaching Speaking and Listen- 
ing in the Senior High School, A. Oliver 
W. Nelson, ed. Rev. by John F. Kirn. 67. 


Hamlet: A Tragedy of Errors. Weston Babcock. 
Rev. by N. B. Beck. 314. 

Hearing and Deafness (Revised Edition). Hallo- 
well Davis and S. Richard Silverman, eds. 
Rev. by Herbert J. Oyer. 147. 

How to Communicate Orally. Glenn R. Capp. 
Rev. by George V. Bohman. 312. 

How to Do a Musical at a Profit. Tracy Music 
Library. Rev. by Nathaniel S. Eek. 72. 


Living Theatre, The. Elmer Rice. Rev. by Jack 
Clay. 145. 

Look-Listen-Say. Elizabeth L. Hutchinson and 
Shirley B. Quinn. Rev. by Marice C. 
Brown. 239. 


Modern Theatre Practice: A Handbook of Play 
Production. Hubert C. Heffner, Samuel 
Selden, Hunton D. Sellman. Rev. by Eu- 
gene K. Bristow. 7o. 


On Stage, Everyone. Grace Barnes and Mary 
Jean Sutcliffe. Rev. by Robert R. Crosby. 
314- 


Personality and Persuasibility. Carl 1. Hovland 
and Irving L. Janis. Rev. by Raymond K. 
Tucker. 233. 

Phonetics: Theory and Application to Speech 
Improvement. James Carrell and William 
R. Tiffany. Rev. by William W. Fletcher. 
236. 

Practical Aid for the Inexperienced Speaker. 
Belle Cumming Kennedy. Rev. by Bruce 
Markgraf. 237. 

Practical Methods in Speech. Harold Barrett. 
Rev. by Jack Hall Lamb. 6o9. 

Progressive Lessons for Language Retraining. 
Frieda Decker. Rev. by Judith E. Simonson. 
235- 

Pronunciation of American English, The. Ar- 
thur J. Bronstein. Rev. by Donald George. 
146. 


Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes: Slaves of Passion. 
Lily B. Campbell. Rev. by John A. Walker. 
7}. 

Skill in Reading Aloud. Joseph F. Smith and 
James R. Linn. Rev. by Charles E. Porter- 
field. 143. 

Small-Group Discussion in Orientation and 
Teaching. Randall W. Hoffmann and Rob- 
ert Plutchik. Rev. by Donald K. Smith. 
234. 

Speech Correction Through Listening. Bryng 
Bryngelson and Elaine Mikalson. Rev. by 
Thomas Anderson. 237. 

Speech Development, Improvement and Correc- 
tion. Lucile Cypreansen, John H. Wiley 
and Leroy T. Laase. Rev. by Rodney W. 
Everhart. 312. 


Speech Disorders and Nondirective Therapy. 
R. F. Hejna. Rev. by Frank Robinson. 233. 

Stuttering and What You Can Do About It. 
Wendell Johnson. Rev. by Harold L. 
Luper. 238. 


Teaching Speech in the High School. Mardel 
Ogilvie. Rev. by Edna Gilbert. 311. 

Teach With Television. Lawrence Costello and 
George N. Gordon. Rev. by Bernarr 
Cooper. 315. 

Television and Radio News. Bob Siller, Ted 
White, and Hal Terkel. Rev. by Gale R. 
Adkins. 235. 

Theory of Film. Siegfried Kracauer. Rev. by 
Bruce Markgraf. 238. 

TV Tape Commercials. Harry Wayne Mc- 
Mahan. Rev. by E. Wayne Bundy. 313. 
TV: The Big Picture. Stan Opotowsky. Rev. by 

Lee S. Dreyfus. 313. 


You Can Talk Well. Richard C. Reager. Re- 
vised by Norman P. Crawford and Edwin 
L. Stevens. Rev. by Robert O. Weiss. 237. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Better Diction, Anyone? (recording). Rev. by 
Glenn R. Capp. 155. 

Boston: Birthplace of Liberty (Dual Track 
Tape). Rev. by Austin J. Freeley. 247. 


Championship Debate, The (recording). Rev. 
by Winston Miller. 245. 

Championship First Place Speakers in Individ- 
ual Events, The (recording). Rev. by 
David Smith. 246. 


Emlyn Williams As Charles Dickens (record- 
ing). Rev. by Lee Hollenbeck. 324. 

Excerpts from an Annotated Bibliography of 
Films. Sue Earnest. 156, 248. 


History of the English Language (film). Rev. 
by Paul Hunsinger. 79. 


Jefferson Davis Declares Secession (film). Rev. 
by DeWitte Holland. 323. 


Lectron Mark V Automatic Rear Projection 
Unit (teaching machine). Wallace Smith. 
321. 

Linguistic Approach to Language Learning 
(film). Rev. by Lawrence Auerbach. 78. 


Norman Thomas Reminisces (recording). Rev. 
by Caroline Drummond. g22. 


Philosophy of Parliamentary Procedure in a 
Democracy, A (kinescope). Rev. by Frederic 
A. Neyhart. 245. 

Poems by Emily Dickinson (recording). Rev. 
by Mabel Wright Henry. 324. 
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Role of Listening in Management, The (4 
Track Tape). Rev. by Frank E. X. Dance. 
321. 


Shakespeare’s Theatre (film). Rev. by Helen 
Harton Manning. 323. 

Siobhan McKenna Reads Irish Fairy Tales (re- 
cording). Rev. by Rose L. Abernethy. 324. 

Six Shakespearean Plays: Taming of the Shrew, 
Measure for Measure, The Winter’s Tale, 
Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Macbeth (re- 
cordings). Rev. by James E. Vincent. 325. 

Styles in Shakespearean Acting, 1890-1950 (Dual 
Track Tape). Rev. by Stuart Chenoweth. 
246. 


Taste and Genius in the Arts (recording). Rev. 
by William Schlosser. 155. 


Vibrating Larynx, The (film). Rev. by Robert 
Gillen. 78. 
THE FORUM 
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UNIVERSITY DENVER 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


examples of advanced programs of study 


MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE howe with 


major concentrations cognate areas 

Discussion and Public Address Communication Methodology 
Speech and Hearing Disorders Psychology 

Communication Methodology Theatre Arts 

Oral Interpretation Radio and TV 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE 


majors minors cognate areas 

Public Address and Speech Communication 

Discussion Pathology Methodology 

Speech Pathology Communication Psychology and 

and Hearing Methodology Special Education 

Theatre Arts Oral Interpretation English Literature 

Communication Business Administration 

Methodology Mass Media or Social Science 

Communication 
Mass Media Methodology English Literature 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPEECH CONFERENCE 

3ist Annual College Forensic Meeting February 8, 9, and 10 
3ist Annual High School Forensic Meeting February 15, 16, and 17 
3ist Annual Adult Professional Meeting February 20, 21, and 22 


1962 SUMMER SESSION 


12th Workshop for Directors of Forensics June 18-July 22 
27th Summer High School Institute June 18-July 22 
16th Summer Laboratory in Interpersonal Communication June 18-Aug. 16 
15th Summer Workshop in Basic Communication June 18-July 22 
autumn quarter spring quarter 

September 20-December 7, 1961 March 25-June 7, 1962 
winter quarter summer session 

January 2-March 15, 1962 June 17-August 16, 1962 


for further information write: 


ELWOOD MURRAY, Ph.D., Director 
School of Speech, Box A 

University of Denver 

Denver 10, Colorado 
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We Foin in Welcoming You to... 


STATLER-HILTON HOTEL 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
December 27-30, 1961 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Buffalo, New York 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


New York 27, New York 


COLUMBIA UNION COLLEGE 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


EASTERN NAZARENE COLLEGE 


Quincy 70, Massachusetts 


GENEVA COLLEGE 


Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE 
Hempstead, New York 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
Brooklyn Center 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
College Park, Maryland 
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THE 1961 SPEECH CONVENTION 


MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


MOUNT MERCY COLLEGE 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
New York 71, New York 


NOTRE DAME COLLEGE OF STATEN ISLAND 
Staten Island, New York 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Princeton, New Jersey 


ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY 
Jamaica 32, New York 


ST. MARY’S SEMINARY JR. COLLEGE 
St. Mary’s City, Maryland 


SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE 


New Haven, Connecticut 


STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Brockport, New York 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Exceptional Children Division 


STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Fredonia, New York 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, New York 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


TRENTON STATE COLLEGE 


Trenton, New Jersey 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 
Kings Point, New York 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Morgantown, West Virginia 


WILKES COLLEGE 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Williamstown, Massachusetts 
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BOOKS FOR 


SPEECH CLASSES 


From 


Barnes & Noble 


The name BARNES & NOBLE has long been synonymous with educational 
books—both paperbacks and scholarly publications. The following titles on 
the BS N publishing list are of particular interest to teachers in the field 
of communication, either as teaching aids or for the professional library. 


GLOBE PLAYHOUSE: Its Design and Equipment. Rev. & enl. ed. 
By John Cranford Adams 

Unless the stage itself is known in its various details—and the extent to which 
the stage was equipped with fixed or alterable scenery, with traps, machines, and 
properties, Elizabethan theatrical techniques cannot be understood by modern 
readers. Here, in this second, revised edition of a classic work in the field, detailed 
information about this Shakespearean theatre has been brought up-to-date in the 
light of recent research. Richly illustrated. 420 pp. Cloth, $8.50 


PLAY PRODUCTION 

By Henning Nelms 

“Whether you wish to know how to set up a theatre organization, how to create 
a character, how to design a setting, how to direct a play, how to light it, how 
to make up a program, or how to prepare a book-keeping system for a thea- 
tre enterprise, you will find an answer in the . . . volume by Henning Nelms.”— 


Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
College Outline Series, Paper, $1.95; Cloth, $4.00 


SPEECH: A Handbook of Voice Training, Diction and Public Speaking 
By Dorothy Mulgrave 
A concise survey covering practically the entire field of speech arts. “It seems to 
me that SPEECH might well become a standard accomplishment to all basic speech 
courses.”—Evelyn Konigsberg, Asst. Director of Speech Improvement, Board of 
Education, N.Y.C. 

College Outline Series, Paper, $1.95 


EVERYDAY SPEECH 
By Bess Sondel 


A simple, lively discussion of the speech problems which concern everyone. Amus- 
ing illustrations emphasize the author’s direct and penetrating observations. 189 pp. 
Everyday Handbooks, Paper, $1.25 


FORM AND MEANING IN DRAMA 

By Humphrey D. F. Kitto 

An analysis of six Greek tragedies—the Orestes trilogy, Ajax, Antigone, and 
Philoctetes—and Hamlet. There are also chapters on Greek and Elizabethan dra- 


matic forms, and one on religious drama. 341 pp. 
University Paperback, $1.95; Cloth, $6.00 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


Publisher & Bookseller since 1873 
105, Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ART 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


NEW SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 
NEW UNIVERSITY THEATRE—FINE ARTS CENTRE 
NEW CLOSED CIRCUIT INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION STATION 


UNIVERSITY OWNED COMMERCIAL TELEVISION STATION 
KOMU-TV 


@ INTERPRETATION 


@ RADIO & TELEVISION 


@ RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 
@ SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY @ THEATRE 


Instructorships and Assistantships available for most areas in 1962-63 


Degrees offered: 


B.A., B.Sc. in Educ., M.A., 
M.Ed., Ph.D. 


Write to: 


Charlotte G. Wells, Chairman 


Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 
Parker Hall, Columbia, Missouri 


Department of 


Speech and Drama 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Graduate Programs in: 


¢ DRAMA AND THEATRE 
e PUBLIC ADDRESS 


e SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND 
PHONETICS 


Spring Term: Feb. 4-June 10 
Summer Session: June 27-Aug. 10 


Address inquiries concerning admission, 


scholarships and assistantships to: 
C. C. Arnold, Chairman 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


THEATRE 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SPEECH 

A.B. Degree 

M.A. Degree 


Teaching Credentials 


For information write: 


Harold C. Crain, Head 
Department of Speech and Drama 
San Jose State College 

San Jose 14, California 
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C7) NEW TECHNIQUES FOR YOUR DAILY USE 


THE PSYCHOTHERAPY OF STUTTERING (With 
14 Contributors) edited by Dominick A. Barbara, Karen 
Horney Clinic, N.Y.C. To assure a broad and eclectic view- 
point, contributors were pooled from disciplines including 
psychiatry, speech therapy, speech teaching, psychology, 
and social work. A serious attempt is made throughout to 
present the “combined” or “team approach.” Pub. Nov. ’61, 
about 304 pp., about 18 il. © 


VOICE AND SPEECH DISORDERS: 
Medical Aspects edited by Nathaniel M. 
Levin, Univ. of Miami. Thirty-six eminent 
authorities in speech and voice pathology 
and therapy have combined their thinking 
and experience to curb or eliminate one of 
mankind’s common woes. Fundamentals 
are presented in four main divisions: 
basic mechanisms of hearing, voice and 
speech; otology and audiology; pathology 
and therapy of defective voice and speech 
problems; habilitation and rehabilitation. 
Pub. Jan. ’62, about 1158 pp. about 
450 il. 


CONVERSATION: The Develop- 
ment and Expression of Personality 
by Robert T. Oliver, Pa. State 
Univ. This book represents. social 
psychology in action. The author 
shows the reader how to get inside 
himself . . . to analyze his own in- 
terests and abilities . . . to clarify 
his own goals. This is a book to be 
read and enjoyed, for it has the 
quality of lively talk. It is a hand- 
book to be worked with, for its asks 
of the reader an active program and 
process of continual self-improve- 
ment. Pub. Nov. ’61 (Amer. Lec. 


Communication) 


SPEECH AND HEARING 
PROBLEMS: A Guide for Teach- 
ers and Parents by Charles E. 
Palmer, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La. In an informal, 
easy-to-read style Dr. Palmer an- 
swers some of the questions so often 
asked about these problems, ex- 
plains what may be done when pro- 
fessional therapists are not avail- 
able, and suggests ways in which 
teachers and parents may assist the 
professional worker if a child is en- 
rolled in a special program for 
speech and/or hearing problems. 


Pub. June ’61, 152 pp., 15 il., $5.50 


CHARLES C THOMAS ®* Publisher 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield Illinois 


SPEECH REHABILITATION 
OF THE LARYNGECTOMI- 
ZED by John C. Snidecor, Univ. 
of Calif. (With five outstanding 
contributors) This is the first 
complete book to cover all 
aspects of the laryngectomees’ 
problem. The authors discuss the 
laryngectomee as a total person, 
the nature of his operation and 
its impact on him, his personality 
in reference to rehabilitation, the 
nature of his new speech and its 
limitations as contrasted to 
normal speech. Pub. Jan. ’62 
(Amer. Lec. Speech &% Hearing) 
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Speech is taught in 


all its aspects in the 
Departmentalized areas of: 


Radio-Television 


Buren C. Robbins, M.A., 
Chrm. 

Ray Mofield, M.A. 

E. W. Richter, M.A. 

Richard M. Uray, M.A. 

Frederick O. Criminger, 
B.A. 

Clifton Holman, B.A. 

(Staff has 60 years total 

professional Radio-TV 

experience) 


Speech 


Ralph A. Micken, Ph.D., 
Chrm. 
A. Craig Baird* Litt.D. 
C. Horton Talley, Ph.D. 
David Potter, Ph.D. 
Earl E. Bradley, Ph.D. 
Lester R. Breniman, Ph.D. 
William E. Buys, Ph.D. 
Cameron W. Garbutt, Ph.D. 
Marion Davis, Ph.D. 
M. Jack Parker, M.A. 
Beverly B. Parsch, M.A. 
William D. Smith, M.A. 
Beryl McClerren, M.S. 
*Visiting Distinguished 
Professor, Winter & 
Spring Terms, 1962 


Speech Correction 


I. P. Brackett, Ph.D., 
Chrm. 


Herbert Koepp-Baker, 
Ph.D 


John O. Anderson, Ph.D. 
Chester J. Atkinson, Ph.D. 
Cameron W. Garbutt, Ph.D. 
Gene J. Brutten, Ph.D. 
Michael S. Hoshiko, Ph.D. 
Hugo H. Gregory, Ph.D. 


Theatre 


Archibald McLeod, Ph.D., 
Chrm. 

Mordecai Gorelik, 
Research Professor 

Sherwin F. Abrams, Ph.D. 

Charles W. Zoeckler, B.A. 

Christian H. Moe, Ph.D. 

Eelin S. Harrison, M.A. 


An expanding program at rapidly growing 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


In the newly organized School 
of Communications 


. .. Write for more information concerning 


(1) Our increasingly large and diversified edu- 
cational opportunities and facilities in the 
various areas of Speech and Communi- 
cation. 


(2) Our rapidly growing and improving 
faculty in each of the areas of Speech. 


The Summer Session, June 18 to August 10, 1962, 
will feature: 


Summer stock theatre for six weeks. 

Summer workshop for High School Speech 
Activities. 

Six weeks speech camp for Crippled Children. 

WSIU-FM operated by students in training. 


Regular year sessions (September 21, 1962, to 
June 13, 1963) feature: 


Qualified students broadcast live on WSIU-FM and 
WSIU-TV. Radio-TV instruction in Production, 
Management, Educational Utilization, Research. 


Active forensic program and student speakers 
bureau. High School Speech Festival and Debate 
Tournament. 


Graduate Internships in Public School Speech 
Therapy. University School-Campus, and Out- 
patient clinics handling a wide variety of cases for 
clinical experience. 


Six week fall tour of Southern Players. Regular 
season of five plays, plus children’s plays. 150 
performances per year for experience in dramatic 
production. 


Ph.D. programs in Speech Correction, and gen- 
eral Speech. Master’s degree programs in 
Speech, Speech Correction, and Theatre. 


GRADUATE TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS 
and GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS available to 
well qualified applicants. 


Address inquiries to C. Horton Talley, Dean, 
School of Communications, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
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AMERICAN DIALECTS: 


A Manual for Actors, Directors 
and Writers 


By Lewis and Marguerite Herman 


The representative dialects of every 
major section of the United States are 
included: the New England in its diverse 
forms; the “general Southern,” with the 
Delaware-Maryland-Virginia, Tidewater 
and East-Texas variations; the Moun- 
tain; the Negro, with the Gullah and 
Virgin Islands variants; the New York 
City in all its rich diversity; the Upper 
New York State; the Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania Dutch; and the dialects of 
the Middle West, which the authors 
show extend, with mutations such as 
the Plains Drawl, to the Pacific. In 
each case there is a general description 
and history of the dialect, an analysis 
of its vowel and consonant peculiarities, 
of its individual lilt and rhythm, and of 
its grammar variations; there are lists 
of the idioms. and idiomatic expressions 
that distinguish each dialect and exer- 
cises using them. American Dialects has 
also been used with success by speech 
teachers engaged in removing dialect 
traces. “With charts, diagrams and pro- 
nunciation guides, the Hermans again 
have given a notable service to per- 


formers.”"—Equity Magazine. “An im- 


mensely practical volume which fills a_ 


vast gap in theatrical literature; a 
worthy companion to the Hermans’ For- 
eign _Dialects.”—Educational Theatre 
Journal. “An invaluable guide to re- 
producing the sounds, rhythms, lilts and 
stresses of representative dialects of 
every major section of the continental 
United States."—Library Journal. Intro- 
duction by Vincent Price. $6.50 


FOREIGN DIALECTS: 


A Manual for Actors, Directors 
and Writers 


By Lewis and Marguerite Herman 


A practical guide to the pronunciation 
and vocal mannerisms of thirty foreign 
dialects in English, this book is the re- 
sult of fifteen years research by two ex- 
perienced actor-directors. For each dia- 
lect there is an analysis of the variations 
from standard English, a list of vowel 
and consonant changes, drills and exer- 
cises in a simplified visual phonetic sys- 
tem, monologues and musical inflection 
graphs, making this a monumental work 
of unequalled usefulness. “The definitive 
reference for the use of dialects; a 
must.”—Actor’s Equity Magazine. “It is 
a miracle that any book can exist that 
can make so plain on paper that which 
normally appeals only to the ear.”— 
Dramatics. “This wonderfully comp-:- 
hensive and understandable book is by 
far the best in a difficult field.”—Educa- 


tional Theatie News. $8.50 


Write for our Complete Catalog 


333 Sixth Ave. 
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two new texts.. 


Teaching Speech 


Third Edition 
by LOREN REID 


“Superior” says Southern Speech Journal. “Will continue to be much in demand” 
says Quarterly Journal of Speech. A source and guide for the beginning teacher and 
textbook for courses in the teaching of speech. Sound counsel about fundamentals, 
public speaking, discussion and debate, oral interpretation, dramatics; helpful ad- 


vice also about classroom motivation and management. 


First Principles of Public Speaking 
by LOREN REID 


. clear and understandable” says Speech Teacher. Comments 
from campuses: “An excellent text”; “The most sensible and appropriate work in 


“Good solid text . 


the field... 


ARTCRAFT PRESS’: 


scholarship and realistic good sense”; 
Valuable feature: the practical comment, in the body of the text and in footnotes, 
contributed especially for this book by corporation executives, jurists, statesmen, 
lawyers, men in professional and technical fields. 
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superb illustrative materials.” 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


Undergraduate programs in 
speech education, theatre and 
public address. Some scholarship 
and work grants available, plus 
National Defense loan funds. 


Master of teaching degree of- 
fered, with curriculum structured 
to individual needs. Limited num- 
ber of graduate assistantships. 


MAX DIXON 
JOHN GRAHAM 
LEE ROY HICKS 


Division of Communications 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 


B.A. Degrees: 


Drama; Speech; Speech Correction 
and Audiology; Speech-English; 
Drama-English; Journalism; Speech- 
Journalism; Radio-Television. 


Idaho State College is a fast grow- 
ing Liberal Arts Institution with an 
enrollment of 3000. Located near the 
old Oregon Trail, Pocatello offers a 
wide variety of recreational resources 
including fishing, hunting, mountain 
climbing, and scenic wonders. 


“A staff of thirteen who strive for 
a professional and academic integration 
of the Communication Arts.” 


Clark S. Carlile 
Chairman: Speech-Drama 


Carl L. Isaacson, Head 
Division of Communications 
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A New Introductory Speech Book 
A GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE SPEECH 


E. Winston Jones, Boston University 


Effective speaking is not simply a skill for those who aspire to verbal com- 
petence. To regard it thus is to think of a harvest apart from the roots that 
produce it. Effective speaking is not an isolated competence made articulate. 
As a course of study, then, speech is not special education but general edu- 
cation, with personal and social growth as the end in view. 


Four areas of speech activity thought best to serve the objectives of a first 
course are treated in this text: group discussion, voice and articulation, oral 
interpretation, and public speaking. 


1961, 244 pp., $3.75 
HISTORY AND CRITICISM OF AMERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESS Ill 


Prepared Under the Auspices of the Speech Association of America, 
Marie Kathryn Hochmuth, Editor. 


Articles on Historico-Rhetorical Criticism (Marie Hochmuth), Susan B. 
Anthony (Doris Twitchell), Thomas Hart Benton (Norman Mattis), Wil- 
liam E. Borah (A. E. Whitehead), George William Curtis (Carroll Arnold), 
Clarence Darrow (Martin Maloney), Harry E. Fosdick (Robert D. Clark), 
Alexander Hamilton (Bower Aly), Lucius Q. C. Lamar (Dallas Dickey), 
Dwight L. Moody (Robert B. Huber), Franklin D. Roosevelt (Ernest 


Brandenburg and Waldo Braden), and Theodore Roosevelt (Richard 
Murphy). 


1955, 554 pp., $7.25 
GROUP DISCUSSION PROCESSES 


John Keltner, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
1957, 373 pp., $4.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSUASIVE SPEECH 


Robert T. Oliver, Pennsylvania State University 
Second Edition, 1957, 466 pp., $5.00 


The Teaching of 


SPEAKING AND LISTENING In the Elementary School 


Wilbert Pronovost, Boston University 
1959, 384 pp., $4.25 


AMERICAN SPEECHES 


W. M. Parrish, University of Illinois, Emeritus 


From Jonathan Edwards to Franklin D. Roosevelt, this collection also 
contains an excellent analysis of Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address. 


1954, 518 pp., $5.25 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Inc. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 
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SPEECH 


rhetoric and 


public address 
speech education 
THEATRE SEASON 


speech and 

hearing science FOR 1961-62 
theatre and } Born Yesterday 

interpretation 

Dr. Faustus 
radio-tv 

The Good Woman 
of Setzuan 


A Streetcar 
Named Desire 


Brigadoon 
DEPT. OF SPEECH 
MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR 1961-62 
winter term 
january 2 
spring term 
march 28 
summer term 
june 18 
july 26 
FOR INFORMATION 
John E. Dietrich, 
Speech 
ept o 
University 
GRADUATE 
E L 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE DEGREES OFFERED 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
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SPEECH TEACHERS! SPEECH CLASSES! KEEP UP TO DATE 
WITH CURRENT HISTORY... for reading and reference 


This winter let CURRENT HISTORY’s coordinated studies help you 
and your students by providing up-to-the-minute reference tools for 


CLASS DISCUSSION AND DEBATE * GROUP PROJECTS 
INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH * SPEECH ASSIGNMENTS 


USE CURRENT HISTORY in your speech classes this year. Our ma- 
terial will give your students a basic knowledge of world affairs. CUR- 
RENT HISTORY ’s high standards of writing and style will help stu- 
dents to verbalize and discuss with ease important issues of the day. 
HOW YOU AND YOUR STUDENTS can gain by having CURRENT 

HISTORY’s Continuing Series on problems in world affairs 


OUR SPECIAL SERIES ON PROBLEMS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


—for fall and winter—WILL INCLUDE 
THE SOVIET UNION, November, 1961 
THE NATIONS OF ASIA AND SOUTH ASIA, December, 1961 
FOREIGN POLICY OF THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION, 
January, 1962 
LATIN AMERICA, February, 1962 


SEVEN OR EIGHT ARTICLES each month discuss and analyze the problems 
under study in complete detail, giving students and teachers the basic data and 
background information to stimulate class discussion and debate. CURRENT 
HISTORY’s studies are also invaluable for group reports and individual re- 
search assignments. 

A DOCUMENT SECTION will bring you the important texts of treaties, diplo- 
matic notes, and communiques; or the texts of speeches by world leaders. For 
example, our November issue will include excerpts from the draft of the third 
program of the C.P.S.U., and the December issue will contain President Ken- 
nedy’s official proposals for a disarmament program. Each issue will offer your 
students the opportunity to work with and become familiar with original source 
materials, 

THE MONTH IN REVIEW is the only monthly chronology of its kind being 
published in the United States; it covers all the news in every country. 

RECEIVED AT OUR DESK contains reviews of important books of the day in 
the field of government, politics, history, economics and sociology. 


ATTENTION, DEBATERS! 
SPECIALLY FOR DEBATE CLASSES AND DEBATE TEAMS! 


In cooperation with the National University Extension Association, every year 
CURRENT HISTORY has prepared three special issues on the topic chosen for 
debate in high schools and colleges. For 1961-1962, the topic selected is “What 
Should Be the Role of the Federal Government in Education?” Our set this year 
includes: 

GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION ABROAD, June, 1961 
GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION IN THE U. §&., July, 1961 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION, August, 1961 


Each three-issue set is accompanied by a Debate Guide, which outlines the argu- 
ments in each article to help students in the preparation of their briefs. Our ma- 
terial provides background information and the pro and con sides of each discus- 
sion topic to familiarize students with the positive and negative arguments. 

These issues may be ordered at our special rate of $1.50 per set of three includ- 
ing a free copy of the Debate Guide, from our Publication Office, 1822 Ludlow 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Single copies of the Guide are available at 35¢ apiece. A 
single copy of CURRENT HISTORY is 85c; a one-year subscription is $7.50. 
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Staff 


Franklin P. Knower, 
Head 


Wallace C. Fother- 
ingham 


Keith Brooks 


George H. Lewis 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION 


An area of the department organized for the broad 
study and teaching of speech as communication be- 
havior at both undergraduate and graduate levels 


Area Objectives 


To study and teach critical communication principles 
and processes. 


To focus on interdisciplinary behavioral science re- 
search methods and contributions to communication. 


To develop and apply techniques of measurement 
and evaluation to communication behavior. 


To educate in selected areas of application such as 
service course administration, oral interpretation, la- 
bor and management, persuasion and teaching. 


To provide an education resulting in maximum op- 
portunities for employment within the field of com- 
munications. 


For further information, write to: 


W. Hayes Yeager, Chairman 
154 North Oval Drive 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Degrees: 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 
Assistantships 
Available. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Improved Instruction Through Research 
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Andrew T. Weaver and Ordean G. Ness 
The University of Wisconsin 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
$3.75 
| 
THE FUNDAMENTALS AND 
FORMS OF SPEECH | 
$4.25 | 
| | 
The Odyssey Press, Inc. 55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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SPEAKING OF THE NEW DEBATE PROGRAM BY THE 
GENERAL PROGRAMMED TEACHING CORPORATION --- - - 


RESOLVED: That our honorable colleagues (and most worthy opponents?) 
should use the new GPTC Debate Program to supplement present debate 
teaching procedure. 


FIRST AFFIRMATIVE: We can define the new GPTC Debate Program only 
in terms of its benefits. This program, now in final test stages, 
can save you hours of tedious, repetitive drill, and assist you in 
moving students from the desk to the rostrum. Step-by-step, the GPTC 
Debate Program takes beginners to the point where. you can 
coach them in the art of debating. Section titles include: Basic Pro- 
cedure, Decorum, Library Practice, Definition of Terms, Debate Forms 
and a special section is-devoted to inductive and deductive logic. 


FIRST NEGATIVE: We are overwhelmed but want further information 


JUDGE: TIME! 
WRITE US FOR THE REST OF OUR PROPOSITION AND SAMPLE SETS. 


1719 Girard, N.E. 


GENERAL PROGRAMMED TEACHING CORPORATION 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts. 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


School of Speech Therapy 


offers 


B.A., B.S. and M.A. Degrees 
a well equipped clinic 
a wide variety of cases 
opportunity for 
study, and research 


Graduate assistantships in 
Speech Therapy, Teaching of Speech, 
and Forensics 


(Apply directly to Graduate School 
for graduate assistantships) 


For further information, write to 
Clara K. Mawhinney, Ph.D. 
Director, School of Speech Therapy, 
Bradley University 
Peoria, Illinois 
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CHORAL SPEAKING FOR 
SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


by Carrie Rasmussen 


An adaptation of Choral Speaking for 
use in the elementary grades, designed to 
improve the speech of children and their 
skill in producing the more difficult Eng- 
lish sounds while deriving pleasure from 
unison speaking of verse which they 
appreciate and understand. 


Miss Rasmussen states, “Just as one 
needs some equipment for intelligent writ- 
ten language—paper, pen, ink, then capi- 
tal letters, commas, periods and marks of 
different kinds—so in spoken language 
one needs a voice, hearing, then tone, 
rhythm, articulation, enunciation, vitality, 
feeling, resonance.” 


The author demonstrates how. this 
equipment can be improved through 
Choral Speaking and she provides meth- 
ods of procedure, an anthology of delight- 
ful poems for participation, and the way 
to speech improvement through the art 


of choral speaking. 


Price $1.50 


EXPRESSION COMPANY 


Publishers 
MAGNOLIA, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Interpretation of Poetry 
Improved Oral Reading 
Better Speech 


POEMS FOR PLAYTIME 


by Carrie Rasmussen 


A book of poems for boys and girls 
to read and play. It approaches the teach- 
ing of poetry through bodily response, an 
experience which has proved to be psy- 
chologically sound, while holding great 
appeal to children. Its purpose is to utilize 
the natural body rhythm and movements 
of the children through creative play in 
interpreting the poems. 


Gauged to interest and intrigue young 
children, the poems are classified into 
two groups: rhythmic action poems and 
dramatic poems. Each is accompanied by 
instructions as to the action for which 
the poem calls. 


Teachers of primary and elementary 
grades will find here an aid to stimulating 
reading readiness and an answer to the 
problem of supplying needed relaxation 
and renewed interest for tired tots. The 
speech therapist will use the poems to 
stimulate action of the limbs and of the 
entire body of the physically handicapped 
child, as well as for group speech activi- 
ties to aid in evaluating the child’s de- 
velopmental and speech levels. 


Price $2.00 
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Better Stage Productions 
Begin with Hub Engineered Equipment 


FREE! Your choice of five 

outstanding Hub lighting bul- 

letins written by leading the- 

atre designers and lighting 

consultants. Each bulletin is 

complete with layouts, spe- 

cific suggestions, and staging 

tips. 

C0 ES-54—The Elementary 
School Stage 

CO SL-56—The High School 
and College Stage 

(C0 99—Lighting the Church 
Stage 

(1 102—The Open Stage 
Theatre 

104—The Children’s 
Theatre 

Write today, on your letter- 

head. 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


2255 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


From Spotlights to Switchhoards 
Hub Offers Professional-Type Results! 


Your stage productions take on more atmosphere and 
feeling when lighting is right, and under proper 
control. Regardless of the size of your stage, or the 
size of your budget, Hub can help you achieve the 
best results. 

Why? Because Hub’s complete line of stage lighting 
and lighting control equipment has been developed 
specifically for the educational theatre—school, 
church, and college. What’s more, Hub has been 
delivering fine quality lighting for over 45 years. 

If you are planning additions to your present stage 
lighting layout, or want to install an entirely new 
system, it will pay you well to get 
Hub’s engineering and design rec- 
ommendations. There is no ob- 
ligation for this service! 


Resident engineers in principal cities 
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The University of Oklahoma 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


AREAS OF STUDY: Rhetoric and Public Address, Oral Interpretation, 
Speech Pathology, Speech Education, Radio and Television 


Degrees Offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


Graduate Appointments Available: 
1. Teaching assistantships requiring 6 hours teaching 


2. Non-teaching assistantships requiring 18 hours other service 


—Both carry stipends of $1,800.00 for M.A. candidates and 
$2,000.00 for Ph.D. candidates. Appointments include remis- 
sion of out-of-state tuition. 


FACULTY 


Wayne E. Brockriede, Ph.D., History of Public Address, Forensics 
William R. Carmack, Ph.D., History of Rhetorical Theory, Discussion 
Jack E. Douglas, Ph.D., Communication Theory, Speech Education 
Charles P. Green, Ph.D., Oral Interpretation 

Philip N. Hood, Ph.D., Speech Pathology 

Ruth T. Langston, Ed.M., Speech Education 

Sherman P. Lawton, Ph.D., Radio and Television 

Roger E. Nebergall, Ph.D., Rhetorical Theory, Experimental Method 
Ansel H. Resler, Ph.D., Radio and Television 

Carl H. Ritzman, Ph.D., Speech Pathology 

Kennon H. Shank, Ph.D., Speech Pathology 


RELATED DEPARTMENTS 


A graduate speech sciences program is Undergraduate and graduate work in 
offered in the Department of Commu- Theater is offered in the School of 
nication Disorders, School of Medicine. Drama, College of Fine Arts 


1962 SUMMER SESSION 
May 31-July 28—8 hours graduate credit may be earned 


For information write: Roger E. Nebergall, Chairman, 
Department of Speech, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
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SPEECH METHODS AND 


A Textbook for the Teacher of Speech 


Waldo W. Braden & Staff, 
L.S.U. Speech Department “Should be in Ss F 
the library of 
every “speech major” 
regardless of his field of 
interest.”—Keynotes 


An outstanding new basic text for the 
Teaching of Speech course and equally 
valuable for in-service training, SPEECH 
MeETHODs AND REsouRCES is an unprec- 
edentedly comprehensive and authorita- 
tive treatment of the methods of teach- 
ing speech on the high school level; there is also con- 
siderable material on college level courses. The text 
covers not only the many specialized phases of 
speech, but also discusses the scope and goals of 
speech training, attitudes, testing and evaluation, 
assignments, standards of performance, classroom pro- 
cedures, textbook selection, and teaching aids; gives 
specific advice on planning courses and extracurricular 
activities; and closes with a detailed account of all 
the professional organizations for speech teachers. 
Two chapters on speech-and-hearing handicapped are 
also included. 557 pp. $6.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 E. 33d ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Rhetoric and Public Discourse Dramatic Art 
Radio and Television Speech Correction and 
Audiology 


— B.A., B.F.A., M.A. — 
Graduate Faculty 
Merrill T. Baker, Ph.D., Public Address, Graduate Studies 
Martin Busch, M.M., M.A., Radio-Television 
Sylvester Clifford, Ph.D., Speech Correction 
Sanford Gray, M.A., film 
Philip Hess, M.A., television 
Elbert W. Harrington, Ph.D., Public Address, Rhetoric 
Harold M. Jordan, Ph.D., Public Address, Speech Education, Forensics 
Wayne S. Knutson, Ph.D., Dramatic Art 
Warren M. Lee, Ph.D., Dramatic Art 
Mary Jean Thomas, M.A., Radio-Television 
Special Features 

Nine weeks summer session 

Ten weeks at Black Hills Summer Theatre 

Speech and Hearing Clinic 

Oral Reading Clinic 

Summer High School Institute in Speech 

Graduate assistantships available in Public Address, Dramatic Art, 
Speech Correction and Audiology, Radio-Television. 
for information write to HaroLp M. JorpANn, Chairman, Department 
of Speech, State University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. 
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TEMPLE 


High School 
Dramatic Arts Program 


High school students in the Greater Phila- 
delphia area are given considerable atten- 
tion by the Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts at Temple University. For 
several years, secondary school students and 
their drama teachers from Philadelphia and 
the surrounding area have been invited to 
the Friday night performances of the major 
productions staged bythe University Theatre. 
Preceding the performance, a seminar con- 
ducted by the Temple University Theatre 
staff is held for these students, at which time 
various phases of play production are dis- 
cussed. The current play being staged may 
be the topic of discussion, a make-up dem- 
onstration may be given, or some other pro- 
duction problem may be taken up, such as 
scene or costume design. 

In the summer, ON STAGE, a drama 
institute for high school students of junior 
and senior rank, is conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Dramatic Arts. ON 
STAGE is conducted by staff members from 
the University Theatre. Students receive 
practical and theoretical training in acting 
for a period of six weeks. 

In October, a One Act Play Festival is 
held, at which time schools from the Phila- 
delphia area stage plays on the Temple 
campus. A critic judge evaluates each play 
on its own merits. 

In the above ways the Department of 
Speech and Dramatic Arts and the Temple 
University Theatre render service to the 
high schools in a four state area. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Graduate Assistantships Available 
Stipends for Selected Undergraduates 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
Chairman, Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
Chairman, Department of Communications 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


Rhetoric and Public Address 

Discussion and Argumentation 

Speech Correction, Audiology 

Acting and Directing, Technical Theatre 
Speech Education 

Semantics and Communication Theory 
Communication in Business and Industry 


Facilities 

Speech and Hearing Center, cooperative 
programs with St. Christopher's Hospital for 
Children and Moss Rehabilitation Hospital 


University Theatre, Laboratory Theatre, 
Readers Theatre 


Speakers Union—Debate, discussion, radio and 
television discussion, Student Speakers Bureau, 
Civic Forum League. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


Radio Broadcasting 

Television 

Film 

Mass Media Education 

Journalism 
Communications Theory and Research 


Facilities 

Radio— University radio stations 
WRTI-AM and WRTI-FM. Daily broadcasts 
on WFIL and other commercial stations. 


Television—Drama Workshop, internship program 
with educational television station WHYY-TV. 
Advanced training in elaborate WFIL-TV studios. 


instructional Television—Latest, most-advanced 
television unit installed in University 
campus television studio and classrooms. 


Film Unit—Equipped for both silent and 
sound motion pictures. 


Press—Daily campus newspaper, University 
literary magazine. 


December in New. York 


1961 Convention 


of the 


Speech Association of America 


in joint meeting with 


National Society for the 
Study of Communication 


American Forensic 
Association 


National University 
Extension Association 


and Related Organizations 
@ 


Statler-Hilton Hotel 
New York City 
December 27-30, 1961 


IMPORTANT : 


Make your hotel reservations early. 
Send your pre-registration at once 
to 


Robert C. Jeffrey, 

Executive Secretary 

Speech Association of America 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Announcing the new 


MULTISCREEN 


SCENERY PROJECTION 
SYSTEM 


by Elemer Nagy 


A New Concept In 
Theatrical Scenery 


“Painted With Light’ 


Exclusively ‘Distributed by 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


Alcone Company, Inc. 
32 West 20 Street, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


(Free Pamphlet on request) 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Durham, N. H. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Announces: 


1. UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 
in General Speech and Drama with- 
in a broad Liberal Arts background. 


2. TWO THEATERS—proscenium 
and arena types. 

3. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
STATION—Channel 11, on campus 
providing facilities for course work 
in this area. 

4. UNDERGRADUATE TUITION 
FELLOWSHIPS — Available to 
several qualified upperclassmen. 


for information, write 
Dr. Joseph D. Batcheller, Chairman 
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CHUBB LIBRARY 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
B.A., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Graduate Faculty and Areas of Study: 


Speech and Hearing Virginia Hahne, M.A. Public Address, Rhetoric, 
Therapy, Speech Science, Christopher Lane, M.A. Experimental Persuasion: 
Audiology: Anthony G. Trisolini, Ph.D. Payl D. Brandes, Ph.D. 


Richard E. Ham, Ph.D. 
A. C. Lafollette, Ph.D. Radio and Television: 


‘ “wade Archie M. Greer, M.F.A. Lloyd I. Watkins, Ph.D. 
John P. Highlander, Ph.D. Gordon Wiseman, Ph.D. 
F. Craig Johnson, Ph.D. 

Theatre: Vincent Jukes, M.A. Speech Education 


Cosmo Catalano, M.F.A. F. Brooks Sanders, Ph.D. Elizabeth Andersch, Ph.D. 
Facilities: 


Audiological Center; Speech and Hearing Center with a children’s clinic, an adult 
clinic and a diagnosis clinic; Speech Science Laboratory; Main Theatre seating 300 
with electronic switchboard; Rehearsal Theatre seating 75 for experimental produc- 
tions; Scene Shop; Costume Shop; WOUB AM and FM, a student operated facility 
broadcasting 365 days of the year; Closed-circuit educational television operation; 
Persuasion Laboratory; Debate-Conference Rooms. 


Special Features: 


Summer Theatre at Athens and at Chatham, Mass., offer summer students pro- 
fessional atmosphere in conjunction with educational training. Workshop in Direct- 
ing Extra-Curricular Speech Activities will be offered in the summer of 1962. 


For scholarships, assistantships and fellowships, including National 
Defense fellowships, write 


CLAUDE E. KANTNER 
Director, School of Dramatic Art and Speech 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ART 
Undergraduate and Graduate Course Offerings 
leading to B.A., B.Sc. in Ed. and M.A. Degrees 

Areas of Instruction: 
GENERAL SPEECH RHETORIC and PUBLIC ADDRESS 


SPEECH EDUCATION INTERPRETATION and THEATRE ARTS 
RADIO and TELEVISION SPEECH PATHOLOGY and AUDIOLOGY 


Graduate Assistantships: Available in Fundamentals of Oral Communication, 
Public Speaking and Debate, Theatre Arts, Radio and Television, 
Speech and Hearing Therapy. 


Second Semester begins February 2, 1962 


For further information write: Leroy T. Laase, Chairman, Department of 
Speech and Dramatic Art, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


founded 1890 ... STUDY IN BOSTON .... 
Degree programs Broadcasting Music 
and specialized study in 
Speech and the Communication Arts Speech Pathology English 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Audiology Language 
TELEVISION 
RADIO BROADCASTING Speech Education Psychology 
SPEECH Theatre Arts Social Science 
MOTION PICTURES 
Full professional facilities 
in all departments 
For information write the Registrar EMERSON COLLEGE 
! 130 Beacon Street 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE Boston 16, Massachusetts 


207 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, II. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
TEXTS FROM A-C-C 


SPEECH: Its Techniques and Disciplines 
in a Free Society, Second Edition 


By W. Norwood Brigance. The second edition of this highly re- 

garded text maintains the central thesis that speechmaking is im- 

perative for the preservation of democracy today. The book dis- 

cusses leading authorities who have contributed to the theory of 

speech, and incorporates the latest research by psychologists, 
anthropologists, and public opinion investigators. 


576 pp., illus., $5.50 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING, Third Edition 


By Donald C. Bryant, State University of Iowa; and Karl R. Wal- 
lace, University of Illinois. Among the new features of this text is 
material on the psychological bases of communication, the analysis 
of speeches, and conversational delivery. There are 12 speeches 


provided for critical study. 528 pp., illus., $5.50 


ORAL COMMUNICATION, Third Edition 


By Donald C. Bryant and Karl R. Wallace. This text is an 
abridged and adapted form of the latest edition of Fundamentals of 
Public Speaking. More than half the book has been completely re- 
written, but heavy emphasis still is given to the organization and 
delivery of speeches. Ready this winter, paperbound 


ORIENTATION TO THEATER 


By Theodore Hatlen, University of California, Santa Barbara. In- 
tending to reveal the total imaginative process that makes up the 
art of theater, this book gives equal emphasis to plays as literature 
and as performances. Over a span of 25 centuries of Western culture, 
the author discusses the forms of dramatic literature, the modes of 
drama, the roles of theater workers, as well as the audience and the 
physical theater. Twenty-four pages of illustrations of theaters and 
examples of scene design styles are included. 


Ready this spring, paperbound 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
34 West 33rd St... New York I, N. Y. 
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OXFORD 
Speech Texts 


READING LITERATURE ALOUD 


by Lawrence H. Mouat, San Jose State College 


Concise and practical, this new work introduces the student to the 
basic skills and techniques required to clarify the thought and ex- 
press the feeling contained on the printed page. Its emphasis is on 
literature and on the enjoyment of sharing literature with others. 
Once the student has mastered the basic skills for communicating 
prose and poetry, he is guided in his selection and preparation of 
material and in his analysis of the problerns involved in its oral 
interpretation. 


Spring 1962 app. 260 pp.  paperbound prob. $2.25 


TRAINING THE SPEAKING VOICE 


SECOND EDITION 
by Virgil A. Anderson, Stanford University 


Enthusiastically received by teachers throughout the country, the 
new Second Edition of this important text offers a completely 
modern, effective program of speech training. Noted for its sound 
presentation and readable style, the revision features an entirely 
new and enlarged section on diction and an excellent choice of 
exercises and drills. Increased attention is devoted to ear training 
and greater stress has been placed on transfer of skills. 


1961 480 pp. illus. $5.00 


IMPROVING BASIC 
THE CHILD’S SPEECH PUBLIC SPEAKING 
by Virgil A. Anderson Second Edition 


1953 349 pp. illus. $4.75 by Paul L. Soper 
1956 400 pp. illus. $4.50 


BUSINESS 

SPEAKING: 

A Text and Workbook OXFORD 

by James F. Clyne, Charles A. UNIVERSITY 
Dwyner, Edward J. Kilduff, and PRESS 

Ralph M. Zink 417 Fifth Avenue 
1956 250pp. paperbound $3.95 New York 16, N.Y. 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


A Graduate Program which Combines 


@ Intensive Study and Research with 
@ Practical Experience in Teaching and in 


@ Clinical, Forensic, or Theatre Programs 


Degrees: M.S. and Ph.D. 


Discussion and Public Address 
Areas of Speech and Hearing Therapy 
Concentration: Speech Science and Audiology 
Theatre: Directing, Technical Production, Criticism, 
Playwriting. 
Communications in Business and Industry 
Psychology of Speech and Speech Education 


An Outstanding Including Recognized Experts in each Area of Study. 


Faculty: ® A regular faculty of 20, assisted by over 40 graduate 
assistants, fellows, and instructors. 


Exceptional © A new theatre, considered: by critics as the best and most 


= aia completely equipped in the country. 
Physical Facilities: ® A new Clinic and Laboratory facility, completed in 1959, 


with modern acoustic treatment and fine instrumentation. 
@ A modern library building, just completed, with im- 
proved accessibility to stacks and special facilities for use of 
microfilm and audio visual materials. 


© A new office and classroom building with excellent fa- 
cilities. 
® The new Memorial Center Building, with specially de- 


signed rooms for conference and discussion, and excellent 
auditorium facilities. 


® Supervised teaching—70 sections of the beginning course. 


Opportunities ® Clinical practice in speech pathology and audiology with 
for Practical college students, public school children, and adults. 
- ® Theatre season of five major and ten or more experi- 
Experience: mentai productions. 


® Forensic programs of 25 intercollegiate and intramural 
events. 


Housing in Modern, Moderately priced Quarters 
for both single and married students to the extent available. 


Financial Aid: 
Appointments as Teaching or Clinical Assistants and Instructors, Research Fel- 


lows, and Free Tuition Scholarships are available for 45 well qualified appli- 
cants, about one-third each year. 


For Information: 


write to Alan H. Monroe, Chairman, Department of Speech, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Undergraduate and graduate programs in 


Speech Re-education, Audiology, Interpretation 
Rhetoric, Public Address, Discussion, Drama and Theatre 
Teaching of Speech 
Teaching English as a Foreign Language 


Graduate Assistantships Available 


Two 1962 Summer Sessions: June 18-July 20; July 23-August 24 


Summer Musical 5th Annual Shakespeare Festival 
15th Annual High School Speech Institute 


Also short, intensive credit-bearing workshops 


For information write: THORREL B. FEST, Chairman 


THE WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Undergraduate curricula leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, or 
Bachelor of Science in Speech Correction and/or Audiology, and Graduate 
curricula leading to Master of Arts, or Master of Science (emphasis in Cor- 
rection and Audiology), and Doctor of Education degrees. Basic and ad- 
vanced courses and laboratories in Public Address, Radio and Television, In- 
terpretation, Theatre, Speech Correction and Audiology, and Speech Edu- 
cation. Programs in Speech Correction lead to A.S.H.A. basic and advanced 
certification in Correction and/or Audiology. 


A wealth of original source materials (diaries, speeches, etc.) for re- 
search studies in West Virginia Public Address is available to graduate stu- 
dents. 

Two five-weeks summer sessions. 


Graduate assistantships available. 


For full information write to: 


James H. Henninc, Chairman, Department of Speech 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 
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Students begin to understand and to play parts 
from the very first chapter of ... 


STAGE, 
EVERYONE 


Revised Edition, 1961 Barnes—Sutcliffe 


This new edition of an exciting, “how-to” drama text- 
book is organized to give every student maximum acting 
experience. Scenes from recent plays, additional play 
excerpts, and a complete, modern one-act play are pro- 
vided for study and reading. New discussions cover the 
history of the theatre and such important techniques as 
acting and staging for theatre-in-the-round. Expanded 
sections of teaching-learning aids include many reference 


sources, activities, and suggestions for research projects. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


See for yourself! 


Please send me complete information about ON 
STAGE, EVERYONE. 


Send TODAY for 
free descriptive 
material: 


| 
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BACK ISSUES WANTED 


The SAA will pay $1.00 per copy for any of the following 
issues of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH (You pay 
postage): 


1940 Oct., December 
1941 April 

1942 April, October, December 
1943 April, October 
1944 ALL 

1946 ALL 

1947. ALL 

1948 April, October 
1950 April, October 
1952 February 

1954 December 

1955 October 

1956 October 

1957 October, December 
1958 ALL 

1959 February 

1960 February, April 


And for the following copies of THE SPEECH TEACHER: 


1952 January, March, September 
1953 January, March 

1954 January, March 

1955 March, Sept., Nov. 

1956 ALL 
1957 March, Sept., Nov. 

1958 ALL 
1959 ALL 


SAA will pay $2.00 for the following copies of SPEECH MON- 
OGRAPHS: 


1952 March, Nov. 
1955 Special Issue November, March 
1958 March 
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The School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EvANSTON-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


* Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states 
and foreign countries. 


* A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. | 


* Departments of Instruction: Public Address and Group 
Communication; Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Tele- 
vision, and Film; Speech Education; Communicative Dis- 
orders—Speech Pathology, Language Pathology, Audiology. 


* Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


* The University Theatre; Laboratory Theatre; Children’s 
Theatre; Speech, Language, and Hearing Clinics; Radio 
Station WNUR;; closed-circuit television studios; Readers 
Theatre and Chamber Theatre; intercollegiate forensics. 


»* Undergraduate scholarships; graduate scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and assistantships. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


For information about the School of Speech, address 


James H. McBurney 
Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE DEGREES 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 
SPEECH SCIENCE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 
TELEVISION 
PEDAGOGY 
THEATRE 
RADIO 


Speech Clinic—Communication Sciences Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios—Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theatre—Frieze Arena Theatre 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre 


1961-1962 1962 
SECOND SEMESTER SUMMER SESSION 
February 7—June 12 June 21-August 18 


Qualified Graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between November 1 
and February 1 of the academic year preceding the one for 
which the fellowship or scholarship is desired. 
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